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INTRODUCTION 


P.olicies concerning the rights of those ,yorking for others 
have been adopted largely on the basis of conclusions reached 
by discuRsion from the ou1'side. In spite of the fact that the 
\\Torkers themselves have their opinions about the practicability 
of existing laws, their interpretation of labor's place in the 
existing scheme, and their ideals \vith regard to the level of life 
they vvish to attain. these opinions have not as yet found sufficient 
expression to be a marked or universal formative influence in 
social concepts. This truth is even more noticeable "Then ,vomen's 
\\Tork is the problem under consideration. 
Women have not had the incentives to arouse much conscious 
and concerted effort to put into form their opinions about in- 
dustrial conditionR. .r\Rsociation has not come so l1atÜrally to 
them outside of ,\"orking hours as it has to men, ,vho are open to 
the freer, casual cOlnpanionship on the street and else,\There, or 
\"ho might be thro\\Tn together at political mf'etings and ](ìarn 
the cff(ìct of organization and diRcussio"n. The fact that \vornen's 
\vork is often regarded as temporary in character has deterred 
tl1(>111 froln taking any acti ve interest in estahlishing permanent 
. changes in the eonditions surrounding their ,vork. They have 
not as a general rule felt a real identification ,vith the trade 
adopted by them. The attitude of soci(ìty toward \,"Olnen, lnore- 
over, has had no inconsiderable influence. Di:-;approval has so 
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frequently been voiced again
t the ,,'Olllan ,vho sought employ- 
111ellt in store or factory, so much unjust and shallo" criticism 
has been uttered against the ,yoman w'ho has been forced into 
line ,,'ith the present economic and industrial organization that 
it is not surpriðing that a great many ,,'orking gir ls are sensitive 
about admitting their occupation. In addition. aggression on 
the part of women has received so large a measure of condemna- 
and ridicule that ,,'omen have naturally been hesitant about 
luaking vocal any c0l11plaillts or deluand",. 
For a variet
T of rea
ons. then. "-e ha-\'e not as yet had any 
considerable or definite expre
sion frOlll ,,'Olnen ,yorkers thenl- 
selve..; ,,'ith regard to the ,,'orking conditions ,,'hich ,,'ould appear 
to theln desirable and just. In order that safe conclusions lllay 
be reached as to policies ,,'hich are wise for industrial control, 
it i
 necessary that society ðhould pay heed to the opinions of the 
,,'orkers. ,,'ho are an indispensable factor in production and "ho 
are entitled to their 11leaSUre of that respect and honor 'which is 
a part of the remuneration due to ever
' person ,,,ho adds to the 
,,'eaIth of the ,,"orld. For the solving of social problems the 
,,'orkers bring a valuable contribution of ,,-isdom gained through 
experience ,,-hich should be the basis of any action ,yhich con- 
cerns them. Trade organizations are the nlost effective con- 
ductors of the opinions of labor to the rest of society, and in 
seeking to gain a cOlllprehension of ,,,hat ,,-omen ,,'orkers believe 
and ,vhat they have been able to accomplish for themselves, ,ve 
naturally turn to the 'YOnIen in trade unions. 
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E.riRLY IIISTORY 


The earliest record of organization among ".omen ,yorking in 
San Fran_
jseo is found on Fehruar.\T 2-1. 18
8. ,,,hen thf1 "Ladies' 
...\ssembly 5855, Knights of Labor," met and discussed thp helpless 
condition of the unorganized girls and ,,,omen. 1 As a first step 
a committee from the Ladies' Asselnbly visited the Reprf1senta- 
tive Council of thp Federated Trades on the follo,,,ing Friday 
evening to ask the coöperation and moral aid of that body for 
the nc\v effort. The council ,,,as interested in the presentation of 
the need for organization among ,vomen, and, in turn, appointed 
a committep ,vhich arranged for a mass Illeeting to bp held on 
)Iarc
 14, 1888. At this meeting a number of prominent speakers 
appeared and considerable interest ,yas aroused in bettering the 
conditions for working girls. One speaker thus described sonle 
of the features of the existing situation: "This is a comparatively 
ne\\T country, and thf1re should not be any complaint, yet there 
is. "T e nnd that in the ordinary industries a nUln receives. from 
h\Tenty-five per cent to fifty per cent more money than a ,voman 
for the same amount of service. The only ,vay for '''OIllen to 
anleliorate their condition is to organize for their o\"n protec- 
tion. "2 
The Coast Seanwn/s Journal, at that tÏIne the paper ,vhich 
voiced the general trade-union sentÏInent, did all in its po,,,er 
to arouse the interest of the organized Dlen. In descri
i
g the 
need for action it says: "The condition of the 'working girls is 
'worse than slayery. They have to ,york for a mere pittance, and 
hundreds of them are employed in basemf1nts ,,,here the light 
of day never penetrates. In many factories they are compelled 
to work alongside of Chinamen, and in some places, they are 
. 
under Chinese forenlen. This, indeed. is a sad statf1 of affairs, 
and their condition can only be better by organization."3 


1 Coa.{jt Seamen's Journal, February 25, 1888; San Francisco Examiner: 
February 25, 1888. 
2 San Francisco Examiner, l\Iarch 15, 1888. 
3 Coast Seamen 's Journal, l\Iarch 21, 1888. 
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...At the tinle of this agitation the" GirLç;' {
nion," a project 
,yhich ,,-as instituted by a nunlber of San Francisco "-Olllen. 
receired considerable ridicule from the ,,-orking people. The 
directors of this club planned to open da
- and e,-ening classes 
,,-here the different branches of hou
work ".ould be taught. In 
the ne,,-spapers they announced their ,,-illingne
s "to confer ,,-ith 
any respectable girls fronl t,yeh-e to eighteen years of age that 
are interested in the fornlation of such classes."-I 
The design of the directors of thr "Girl's C' nion " eyident ly 
nlet with no response. for ,,-e find them cOlllplaining that no one 
had applied for instruction. 5 They said they needed strong. 
willing girls for dOluestic ser,-ice and could find places for 5000 
good girls. The managers of the club instituted a sehenH
 for 
sending abroad to bring girls oyer on the prolnise of en1ploynlent. 
'Yhen explaining their plans. the directors spoke of the open 
hostility ,,-ith ,,-hich they ,yere regarded by the trade-unions. 6 
For the enlightennH
nt of the public, the Coast a'ican1en's Journal 
gn-es an explanation of labor's attitude to,,-ard the "Girls' 
Lnion. " 


t t There at present exist:s," says that paper in an editorial, t t a so- 
caned <.lir1s' rnion, managed by ladies of a philanthropic and religious 
turn of mind, and 'While 'We believe they mean 'Well, their mode of pro- 
cedure is not such as will emancipate our sisters from the 8layery and 
socially degrading position which they at present are placed in. The 
girls ha ye nothing to say in the management of the affairs of the 
society, and it is nothing more or les
 than an employment agency for 
domestics. The ladies on the committee from Assembly 5555. Knights 
of Labor, are 'lcorking 'Women who have had experience in the labor mo'-e- 
ment. and they not only de:serye the co-operation and aid of labor 
organizations, but shoull} have the a
sistance anrl encouragement of all 
honest men and 'Women who haye the cause of labor at heart. It is a 
fact which cannot be disputed that girls working in factories and stores 
do not receh-e, in most cases, sufficif:'nt remuneration to pay their board, 
and in all case
. they haye to work for less than men for doing the 
same kind of work. It i
 true that women emplo:,--ed in householrl work 
are better paid, but the hours of work are so long and the position is 
considered 
o degrading on account of the llaug-hty and tyrannical de- 
meanor of their own sex who employ them, that g'Ïrls of spirit do not 
want to accept situations a
 domestics. Such exclusiYene
s. haughtine

. 
and tyranny are no doubt considered by our female' codtì;;h' aristocracy 


-1 Daily Alta California. February 
4, 1 'S...
. 
=:. Daily .dlta California. 
Iarch 25, 1
"'':). 
6 lb id. 
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as the essential elements which constitute a lady, and as we are under 
the impression that they are' a little off,' we would refer them to 'Yeb- 
ster, but probably they do not consider him an authority. The con- 
dition of the girl who takes a position as a domestic servant is indeel1 
deplorable. The only time she has to herself is a few hours' liberty every 
second Sunday eyening. If she accompanies her mistress and children 
for a walk or drive she is compelled to wear a white apron and cap, 
so that the public may know she is a 'seryant.' A merican g. do not 
consider it a disgrace to do housework, but they do consider it a dis- 
grace to wear a domestic Hvery and they object to being caged up like 
slayes for two weeks at a timè. Our girls, therefore, prefer working in 
stores and factories where, if they have to work for starvation wages, 
when their dny's work is done they are free. Those who are agitating 
the organization of the working women and girls are aware of the many 
difficulties and obstacles which stand in the way but when the Ladies 
Assembly takes anything in hand it generally stnys with it."7 


For a tin1e the movement for organizing "
Olnen proll1isecl 
successful development. The various unions made contributions 
and the J11anagers of the Tivoli theater gave a benefit perform- 
ance, the proceeds of ,v
ich ,yent to further the effort. No record 
of any definite accon1plìshn1ent can be found, ho".evex'. .l\fter 
all, the men regardpd the question in a rather light Inoocl, assnm- 
ing that v\.on1en's "
ork ,vas but a passing phase ,vithout per- 
manent significance. 8 Real syu1pathy ".i,th the problen1s of the 
girl herself .who ,ya:;; atten1pting to earn her living did not find 
Bluch expression. The question seen1ed rather to be considered 
In relation to its effect upon men. One editorial remarks: 


"There can be no doubt that the constant tendency of wages to de- 
crease in all branches of industry is, in a great measure, due to the cheap 
labor furnished by women. 'Ve need not go ol,ltside of the city. of San 
Francisco to find corroborating illustrations for this assertion.. Several 
of our San Francisco unions, such as the printers and cannery workers, 
and many others, ha,Te been severely baffled in their efforts to maintain 
wages at a living standard on account of fem
le competition. The ques- 
tion is naturally a delicate one, and men are lnone to make concessions 
to their employers rather than involve their women co-workers in the 
unpleasant features which more or less characterize- a strike. But as 
the chances for worl{ grow !Scarcer and eyer greater numbers of workers 
of both sexes are dragged into the mael"trom of competition, the feeling 
of consideration gradually ceases and the esthetic trait dwindles down 
to a minimum. "9 


7 Coast Seamen's J O'tlrnal, February 29, 1888. 
8 Interview with )[r. \Valter l\Iacarthur. 
9 Coast Seamen's Journal, l\lay 2, 1888. 
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. 
The article ends ,yith a strong plea to the ".OJuen to organize. 
if not for their o"-n sake indiyidually for the sake of other 
,yorkers. 
- - 
While not resulting in any in1mediate action on the part of 
enlployed ".omen. the publicity attendant upon the discus.ç;ion of 
the service trade-unionism ll1ight render to "-Oll1en ".ho ,,-ere 
earning their o"-n living "-a
 evidently suggestiye of a po
sible 
w.ay of relief fron1 hardship lon
 endured in silence. and of hopp 
for assistance should the ,,-orking girls becon1e daring- enough to 
protest against conditions w.hich threatened their already pre- 
carious livelihood. On Jul

 16, 1890. the se,ying girls appealed 
to the Federated Trade" in a communication ,'""hj
h de
cribes 1he 
difficulties of their position. Tb;
 letter said 
 


C C There are from fifty to sixty girls emplo
.ed, and from fifteen to 
twenty men. The girls mostly do piece-work, and if late in the morning 
are severelx. reprimanded by the forew
. ",'e are never aHoweò to 
go until time to stop work, and if late or absent are alway
 asked to 
giye an account of ourselves. but the men never are detained or ques- 
tioned. This 
ame firm hires the power to run its machines to button- 
hole, embroider. do tucking. cording-. and sewing. Every girl has to pay 
twenty-fixe cents per week for the power to run her machine: has to 
pay. for all repairs, supply oil and needles and attachments. The
. also 
have to lose time "While repairing is being done. A great many times the 
power is shut off; then the girls are kept just the same, sometimes 
putting in three-quarters of a day waiting, eyen though the firm knows 
there win be no work. 
C C Our wagec; are very 10"W, as "We have had to compete with the China- 
IJ1en. This firm has considerable of their work done in Chinatown; and 
often we are tolc1 that we. are only kept to work out of charity, as they 
could get the "Work done cheaper if they gave it an to Chinamen. 
C l A ne"W han(l makes from 50 cents to 

 and the best worker makes 
$6 rer "Week. The average is about 4:-1, and for girls who ha\e no homes 
it is impossible to live on such wages in this city. The t"Welye or fifteen 
men get good wages-the head cutter getting $5 per day, the rest 
average $2.50 per day, which must come from the profits of the work 
of the girls-an unequal dh-ision. 
"I am not complaining of tIle present prices but of the threat held 
over us. that next week the prices win be reduced t"Wenty-fi,-e per cent- 
the girls' pay to be rerluced but not the men's. Xor win the firm be 
contented "With less profit, and plan and scheme to enrich themselyes 
"from us. while we are being driven to the almshou
e or "Worse.' ']0 


10 Coa.
t Seamen's Journal, July 
3, 1890. 
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Evid
ntly a union ".as forlned at this tÏ1ne, for, on July 30, 
1890, ,ye find a resolution of the Coast 
eanlen's TTnion declaring 
that sinçe the girls had organizpù and adopted a stalnp, the 
S
a]ll(
n's TTnion ".ould pledge itself to giye the ".omf\n all 
possible assistance and to buy only shirts bearing the stanlp of 
the" Coöp(Jrative Shirt-makers of the Pacific Coast." 
It was in 1890 also that the 11lilliner
v girls exercised their 
right of protest. Th
y forlned a telnporary association with thp 
purpose of securing Inore definite ".orking honrs. 
\fter a short, 
int(Jns
 ranlpaign, the girls persuaded the 
tores to close at six 
o 'clock. This \yaS accomplish(Jd without receiving an
v instruc- 
tiöns as to procedure from the chairlnan of thp organizing com- 
mittee of the Federated Trades-a fact ".hich the leaders in the 
labor nlovenlent of the tinlC felt should canse hÏ1ll SOllle chagrin. ll 
The millinery girls ".ere urged to form theIl1selves into a pernla- 
nent union but did not do so. Their victor
T ".as not enduring, 
for t(Jn 
Tears later the lllillinery girls had the same battle to 
fight again. 12 On Novell1h
r 23, 1900. the
T onc
 more fornled a 
temporary organization and instituted a strik(J for shorter hours. 
Thpy d(Jclared that they ".ere requirpd to ".ork fifteen hours a 
day and del118nded that the stores close at six 0 'clock in the 
future. The trouble last
d for almost a luonth before any 
settlement could be reached; the employers then signed an agrpe- 
ment to giv
 (Jarly closing a trial exc
pting during th(J hns
T 
months of ...\pril. )Ia
T. October. and Nov
mher. The Labor 
Council 0rganizing conlnlittee advised th
 girls to. remain 
together in a pernlanent union, but. as in the previous, instance, 
the
T \Y
re uIHyilling to take such action. 13 
Not until 1891 ,yas there any organization anlong' ,yomen 
(.oherent enough to r
ceiy
 recognition fronl the Council of 
Federl\ted Trade:.;. This "as the Boot and Shoe Fitter's Pro- 
tective Union, which is descrihed on a later pag
. 'fhe various 
unions in trades at ,,-hich \\"Olnen wer(' Plnplo
.ed included thp 
,n>nlPll in thcir 111Clnhcrship. as will app0a1' laiec1. but for th
 
next nine ycars there SPE'lnS to have been no agitation exclusively 


11 Coast Seamen 's Journal, October 29, 1890. 
12 San Francisco Examincr, N ovemher 23, 19UO. 
13 San FTllncisco Examiner, December 2, 10, and 17, 1900. 
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concerned "yith ,yorkillg WOlllen. ....\11 occasional editorial conl- 
nlent
 upon the eyil effect
 of 10"- "'age
 for ,YOnleU or upon some 
a.")pect of their position iu the industrial world. 14 One of the 
lllost interesting of these is in regard to ,,'hite \YOIUen ,yorking 
for Chin
")e.15 In a garnlent factury owned and operated by 
Chinese. the ,,-orkmen ,,-ent on strike for higher "-age
 and the 
enlployer replaced the Chinese with "yhite ,,-omen. The labor 
connnissioner inyestigated the factory and reported the condi- 
tions good, The \Y0111en said they ,,-ere :satisfied and . liked it 
better than "yorking for a Caucasian" be
(:lu
e the Chinese don't 
insult them." The editorial Iuakes this conUl1ent: ,. The ',"Olllen 
by accepting enlploYlucnt frblll a Chinese in preference to liying 
np to the ,,'hite man's ideal proYe
 that the question of nlorality 
is in her fayor. 'Yhen "yhite folks accept ,,'ork under Chinese 
it is because ,,"ages and conditions are as good or better than 
elsewhere. But there is little question of Iuorality inyolved in 
the Iuatter of ,,-hite ,,-omen and Chine
e bos:se
. It is a case of 
'root hog or die.' and if the \yomen are not resigned to die 
("yhich ',- "-e can hardl
- expect) they nlllSt 'root hog' or get 
Iuarried. and tak
 the chances of dying any,n-lY." 
Thi
 is the last itenl for six years \yhich diðcusses the \yorking 
"YOluan. The enthusia
nl of l
bS died out gradually during the 
follo,ying t,,-o years. Fronl the tone of the articles upon the 
question of "-Olllen'S ,,-ork. "ye judg
 that the \YOlllen \yere not 
responsiye to the effort lllade to organize then1. )Iany of the 
editorials indicate a critical iIllpatience against the ,YOn1en for 
their ,,-illillgne
s to aceept lo,y ,,-ages and for their lack of 
appreciation uf the neces..-.;ity to resist the encroacllIuent of bad 
conditions. Then for 
ix year
. froln 1894 to 1900. the reeord
 
of trade-unionislu in San Francisco are 
ilent about "YOlnen III 
industry. 'Yïth 1900 hegan that reyiyed intere"t ,,-hich led to 
dEjìnite organization aIllong 'YOluen. 


1-1 Coast Seamen's Journal. October 
9. 1S90; )Iarch 
.'5, lS91; April 1, 
18
11; X oyember 4, 1
91: 
\pril 11. lSÇlJ. 
1:; Coast Seamen's Jaunwl. August 1-1, lS9.'5. 


ft- 


.. 
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STE.A.::\I L..A.UXDRY 'YORKERS, LOCAL, :KO. 26 1 


Concrete examples are rare of ,,,hat ','omen ,yorkers ,vould 
demand if able to enforce their o\vn \vishes as to the conditions 
under which they labor. An excellent illustration is found in 
the casp of the Steam Laundry 'Yorkers of San Francisco, for 
this union is so po,,'erful that it is ablp to insist on the closed 
shop in every steam laundry in the city. Since the industry 
is local in character, it is removed from any extensive or serious 
competition \\"1th plants in other communities, and, accordingly, 
lends itsplf more readily to the development of distinctively local 
conditions. Freed from dangerous outside competition, an im- 
portant rival to labor is ren10ved also, making it possible for the 
steam laundr: T ,vorkers to aim directly at the desired goal ,vith- 
out fear of destroying the industry by subjecting it to tern1S 
"yhich might givp outside con1petitors an advantage. The fact, 
moreover, that the supply of competent '" Olnen seeking laundry 
work is lÌlnited in San Francisco has been one of the large de- 
termining factors in the gro,vth and snccess of thp union. 
)Iuch change has characterized thp development of this in- 
dustry since its earlier days. The Chinese, ,,'ho had already 
identified thelnselves \vith laundry ,vork in California, supplied 
the first ,vorkmen. The methods of Chinesp laborers proved nn- 
satisfactory in the steam laundries because the difference in 

 . 
languagp proved a barrier to any understanding between the 
, vhi te employer and his Oriental employees. and con
equently it 
\vas found impossible to enforce any conformity to business 
system upon them. For thesE' reasons, ,vhite people \vere engagpd 
about hventy-five years ago to take the place of the Chinese. The 
conditions surrounding the pnlployment of these first \vhite 
"yorkprs .were anlong those survivals fron1 the eighteenth C'pntury 


1 The facts about this union were obtained from 1\frs. II annah Nolan 
who, as Hannah )Iahony, first organized the women; from )[r. Paul 
Scharrenberg, secretary of the State Federation of Labor; from Charles 
Hawley, business agent for the uniOll; and from tIle secretary, l\[iss 
Carrie Parmer, to whom my special gratitude is due for her generous 
interest and assistance. Employers also h2.ve been interyiewed, au(l the 
steam laundries yisited. 
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,,-hi('h still linger ineongruously in our 1110c1ern industrial organ- 
ization. The "living-in" system \yas the order, each laundry 
providing board and lodging for its elnployees. The dorn1Ïtories 
,yere "Tetched places \,ith four beds in each 
mall room. The 
food ,,-as poor and scanty, and even though the girls \vorked till 
midnight or after, no food \,as allo,yed after the evening m
al 
at six 0 'clock. Half an hour onl
'" ,,-as allo\,ed at noon for lunch. 
Early in the morning. the \,omen \,ere routed out in no gentle 
manner and by six 0 'clock the un"holesome breakfast \,as over 
and everyone hard at ,york. 
Thes
 conditions remained unchanged until 1900, ,,-hen a 
movement began for altering the old industrial reginle in the 
laundries. During the summer of 1900 the state labor commis- 
sioner and SOlne of the daily papers in San Francisco received 
a number of "Titten cOlnplaints about conditions in the laundries. 
:\Iany of the letters \,ere anon
"'mous, tn(1 \,riters stating that 
they feared they ,,-ould lose their places if their names became 
kno"n. 
 Ûnp of the papers became sufficiently interested to send 
a reporter to obtain en1ployment in a laundry ,,-ith the purpose of 
investigating the truth of the complaints. ....\mple ground for 
chalnpioning the cause of the girls ,,-as soon found. An old city 
ordinance prohibited ,,-ork in laundries after ten 0 'clock at night, 
but th
 regulation "as neither regarded by the proprietors nor 
enforced by the police. In all the establishments the girls ,,"'orked 
long, irregular hours. frequently being detained until midnight. 
and sometin1es until t\yO 0 'clock in the n10rning. The inyesti- 
gator reported that the girls ,,-ere physically depleted from their 
hard ,york and poor nourishment. Their hands ,yere "blistered 
and puffed. their feet s,,-ollen. calloused and sore."3 One of the 
girls said. "::\Iany a tin1e I've heen so tired that I hadn.t the 
courage to take my clothes off. I've thro"n myself on the bed 
and slept like dead until I got so cold and cramped that at 1\yO 
or three in th
 morning I'd rouse up and undress and cra,,-l 
into bed-only to cra,,1 out again at half past five."4 



 San Francisco Examiner, August 19, 1900. 
3 San Francisco Examiner, August 19, 1900. 
4 San Francisco Examiner, August 20, 1900. 
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'Yages "'ere $8 and $10 a 1110nth for the girls who boarded in 
the laundry. 'Yomen ,,"ho lived at hunH
 \YE're paid slightly 
l11ore. receiving $10 to $25 a l11onth, but the \vages of the ma- 
jority of these \\"On1('n, 111any of whom \vere wido\vs with children 
to support, did not exceed $17.50 a month. 5 
Th
 publicity given to these hard conditions and the evidence 
collected to prove their reality led to action on the part of the 
supervisors. 
-\ ne\y ordinallce \yas subnlitted to that body pro- 
posing to prohibit \york in laundries after seven 0 'clock at night 
or on Sundays, making a reduction of the \yorking hours from 
sixteen to thirteen daily. Trade unions, \\"omen's clubs, and 
private citizens sent petitions to the supervisors urging the ne\v 
ordinance. G The state labor cOllln1Ìssioner spoke in favor of the 
anlendlllent and eXplained the grounds npon \vhich it should 
stand in the courts. 
nch action as could be taken in this lllatter 
had to be based upon" the consideration of public safety and 
repose. ' , 


"The old ordinance as it stands," said Commissioner J\Ieyers, "limit- 
ing the hours of labor in laundries within the time between 6 A. :u. alH1 
10 P. 
I. has been upheld as a proper police regulation by the courts for 
the reason that there is danger of fire by night in the laundries, which 
is a menace to public safety, and because of the noise and confusion due 
to the continuance of work after dark. K ow, if the ten 0 'clock limitation 
is held to be not unreasonable as the point of time when the menace 
to public safety begins, there is no reason why it should not he fixed, in 
the discretion of the legislative body, at earlier hours. The Supreme 
Court allo,,'s a wide latitude in the matter of reasonable poHce regula- 
tion, and there appears to be no reason why seven 0 'clock should not 
come within the rule of the court."1 


'Yhen the ordinance was under dis<,ussion there \\'W;;; no 
opposition to its adoption on behalf of the t'mployers in the stealTI 
laundries. One proprietor of a French laundry Rpoke in favor 
of the reform. "In SOIne Frpnch laundries," hp reporh
(l, "I 
kno\v young French girls gpt up at five 0 'clock in tlw Inorning 
to go to \york and \\"ork till ten 0 'clock at night." The hyo hUl1- 


5 \Irs. Hannah Kolan, and others who worked in the launaric
 at this 
time, gave this "age scale. San Francisco Examiner, August 1 9, 1000; 
August 20, ] 900. 
6 Sail F'iancisco EY(1miner, August 28, 1HOO. 
7 Ran Franc.isco EJ'aminer, August 29, ] 900. 
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dred Chinese laundries sent an attorney to protest against the 
restriction of the hours of labor. 8 
The ne\, ordinancp passed finally and became effective Sep- 
tember 18, 1900. 9 The chief of police at once sent out notices 
calling for strict enforcement, but inside of three days one of 
the supervisors called to say that the clause prohibiting "work on 
Sundays had not been intended and \,as to be eliminated at the 
next Ineeting of the supervisors. The ground for the repeal "-as 
that the Superior Court had twice decided that such a law \,as 
unconstitutional. Sunday closing in laundries ""as. accordingl
. 
not enforced. (( The la,,- has never been tested beyond the Su- 
perior Court," said the chief, (, I believe personally that such a 
1a"- could bp sustained, but ,,-hile the Superior Court decision is 
undisturbed. ,,-e can only abide by it.' '10 
It soon became eyident also, that, ,,-hile the employers had 
not come out in open hostility to the ne\, ordinance, they did 
not intend to obey it if they could eyade the \\atchfulness of the 
police. On October 5. 1900. a committee from the laundry girls 
called at a ne\Yspaper office and stated that many of the laundries 
,,-ere still \yorking their help until eight and nine 0 'clock at 
night. ll The girls \,ere preparing to petition the superyisors to 
compel the employers to obserye the ,,-orking-day of t\yel,e 
hours. fronl seven in the morning until seven at night. 
.A t this time SOllIe of the bolder girls spoke in favor of forming 
a union. but the first definite move in this direction ".as made b
- 
I 
the men about hyo months later. ,,-hen the three hundred men 
elnployed in the laundry industry organized and applied for a 
charter to thp Laundry 'Yorkers' International l;nion. The 111pn 
did not \,ish to include 'women in their "loea!." but the inter- 
national body refused to grant the charter unless the ".omen 
".orkers ,,-ere included in the organization ,,-ith the nlen. The 
\,Olnen ,,-orkers ,,-hen approached "-ere found to be tÏ1nid and 
hesitant about joining. for the employers had heard that a move- 
ment to,,-ard unionizing ,,-as afoot and threatened the girls ,,-ith 
dismissal if they took part in the agitation. Finall
 one of the 


8 Ibid. 
9 San Francisco Examiner, September 19, 1900. 
10 San Franclðco Examiner, September 22, 1900. 
11 San Francisco Examiner, October 6, 1900. 
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girl
 ,vas enlisted as an organizer. The 11l0Vement ".as carried 
on secretly until, after :;;ixteen ,,'eeks, the luajority of the eln- 
ployees in eyery laundr
T had affiliated ,vith the union. Not until 
the organization had a large and substantial membership did the 
,yorkers declarp thenlselyes and come out ,,'ith a fornlal demand 
for shorter hours and higher "Tages, together ,,,ith a change of 
system: 
So unanimous, SO oYer,
.helming, ,vas the revolt that the em- 
ployers could not help being impressed 'with the futility of resist- 
ing a change. The attitude and support of the ne,vspapers 
proved a great help to the union at this critical time. The early 
members of the union feel that the publicity previously given to 
laundry conditions and the consequent sympathy that had been 
aroused for the girls 'was the large, determining influence ,vhich 
decided the employers to accede to the union's demands, since 
thejr could not afford to antagonize the public upon \vhom they 
\vere deppndent for business. 
By April 1, 1901, the conditions in the laundry industry 
,vere effectually revolutionized. The boarding system ,vas abol- 
ishpd, "'ages ,vere su bstantiaUy increased and the \yorking-day 
"'as shortened: girls ,,'ho had been receiving $8 and $10 a month 
,,'ere now paid $6 and $10 a week; ten hours ,vas declared to con- 
stitute the ,yorking-day and nine holidays a year vvere allo\ved. 
For overtime the employees \vere to be paid at the rate of time 
and a half. An hour ,vas to be taken at noon and any ,vorker 
violating this rule ,vas to be fined. The fine ,vas devised as an 
educative reminder of the ne,,' obligation the laborers \vere under 
to protect each other and to raise. the standard of the industry 
upon which they must deppnd for a living, so fearful \vas the 
union that old conditions might creep insidiously back upon 
\vorkers unaccustomed to independence. 
The union ,vorked quietly under the first agreement for t,yO 
years, although during this time the leaders ,vere carefully \vatch- 
ing to see when the adjustment to the new order should be 
sufficiently conlplete to justify them in taking another step. In 
1903 the nine-hour day 'vas demanded. A sharp quarrel over 
the question took place al110ng the proprietors. SOllle of the 
employers ,vere ready to let the ,vorkers strike, but others felt 
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that the lo
s to the business "ould be too seyere. believing the 
chances of "inning against the union ,yere too slight to justify 
resistance. Because the o,,-ners could not agree to any concerted 
action all10ng themselves, the union gained its point "ithout 
much difficulty. and the nine-hour ,,-orking-day "
as instituted. 
X 0 other eyent disturbed the eyen history of 'the Stealn 
Laundr
T "... orkers' ITnion for three years; then, in 
-\pril, 1906. 
came the great earthquake and fire w-hich rendered the 11lajority v 
of its 1,700 11lell1bers hOlneless. Xe"T and unaccustolned dutie
 
,"ere illlpO
pd upon the leaders if the standard attained ,,-as to 
be preserved and the union he in readiness to lneet the future. 
The building in ,yhich the union had had its office ,yas burned. 
T,,-enty of the twenty-nine steam"laundries ,,-ere destroyed. \Yith 
surprising pronlptness reorganization of the steanl laundry 
,yorkers ,vas begun. ....\ll the camps and breadline
 "ere visited. 
and the nlenlbers ,,-ho could be located ,vere requested to register 
a t the honle of the secretary. Just one "eek after the disaster 
a Ineeting "as held in a laundry ,,-hich ,vas located outside the 
burned district. and plans ,yere made for securing ne" head- 
quarters for the union. In these new' headquarters. a relief 
station "was opened ,,-here all nlembers "ere supplied with cloth- 
ing and shoes. ....'\.bout $1.000 ,vere spent in this ,yay. B
T the 
end of another ,veek, the nine laundries that had escaped destruc- 
tion resunled operations, giving enlploynlent to about 900 Inenl- 
bel's of the union. They ,yorked under the ternlS of the agree- 
Inent which had gone into effect just previous to the fire. 
During the follo,ying 
Tear ninp ne"
 shops ,yere completed. 
but the eighteen laundries "orked under pressure to supply the 
den1and for their services and the laundry business prospered. 
In sueh cirelunstancf's the leaders of the union recognized an 
auspicious opportunity for attempting to gain at once the condi- 
tions ,,-hich. hitherto, they had been slo"ly evolving. \Yhen the 
ne,,
 annual ag
eelllent "as dra"wn up in ....-\..pril. 1907, the eight- , 
hour day "Tas dell1anded, together "ith a slight increase in ,yage:s. 
Thp proprietors refused to sign under these ne,y terlllS. declaring 
the business "ould be ,yrecked by such exactions. The union 
held to its position and 1.100 n1elnher:-; Plnployed in fourteen 
laundries ,vent out on strike. Four lauudries. eluploying about 
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l \\"0 hundred hands, signed the agrpenlent and continued to ,vork. 
...t\side fron1 these four laundries none of the establishn1ents at- 
ten1pted to do an
T business during the eleven \vf'elu;; the stri.ke 
lasted. Onf' hotel tri.ed to keep its O"wn laundry running by 
the employment of non-union girls, bringing thelll to \vork in 
closed rarriages. The union prolnptly induced the hackmen to 
refusf' to carry the strikf'-breakers. The ne,v ,yorkers thenlselves 
,,
ere approached and n10st of then1 \vere persuaded to join the 
union. To help the hotel, to .which fresh linen ,vas such a neces 4 
sity, the proprietors of the custon1 laundrif's can1e once a \veek 
and laundered enough linen to supply the house. No other ,york 
,,?as done. Relief could not be sought in Oakland, across the bay, 
for the trouble spread irlllilediately to that cit
T, and thf' San 
Francisco union aided the Oakland strikers \yith frequent con- 
tributions. 
.'Vith so n1any obligations in the \vay of benefits and other 
expenses incidental to supporting a strike. the union's treasury 
,vas soon depleted. When the trouble began the union had 
$4.910.40 in thf' treasury. During the first t,vo \veeks no strikf' 
benefits \vere granted. as nearly all the \yorkers had one ,veek's 
pay intact. After this, $5 a \veek ,vas paid to each men1ber as 
long as the funds permitted, after \vhich the unen1ployed strikers 
\vere given $3, $2.50, and $2 a \veek, al'cording to the funds on 
hand. _'\] 0 per cent assessment ,vas levied on an n1en1bers ,vho 
,vere \yorking, to be applied as benf'fits. From donations and 
fron1 the proceeds of various entertainments given to aid the 
cause, $19.300 \yerf' received. This amount \\Tas practically all 
spent by the end of eleven .weeks, ,yhen no settlen1eut ,vas in 
sight. 
.At this time, )Iav 23, 1907, the conciliation con1n1ittee of the 
Labor Council intervenf'd. Several conferpn(O
s had alrf'ad
T been 
held bet"TepI1 the proprietors and thf' comn1ittef' representing 
the union, without resulting in any agreen1ent. After a \vef'k of 
n1eetings and conferences the conciliation hoard SUhl11ittf'd the 
propusition that the union should go to work on thf' basis of fifty- 
one hours a ,veek, \vith a sliding scale reaching the eight-hour day 
at the f'neI of thrf'e years. This agrf'ernent \\
as accf'pted and all 
the laundries resun1ed uperations June 17, 19U7. It .was found 
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that in the interyal of the strike husiness had dropped off about 
a third and this occasioned some tenlporary uneulploynu'nt. but 
gradually conditions righted thenlselves. 
The eight-hour í1ay in 
te.a m la.undrie
 has been in force since 
'-
 
.April, 1910, the 'working hours of each day being counted con- 
secutiyely. ,Yhen thE' shorter da
T becamf' effectiye. the membf'rs 
"ere prohibited fronl ,,'orking more than one hour oyertime and 
the fine "as continued against anyone disregarding the rule about 
the full noon hour. Xo girl "as pern1Ïtted to begin ,york before 
seven in the nlorning. ....--\ll time after fiye 0 'clock 'was counted as 
oyertime and paid àt the time-and-a-half rate. 12 
In addition to the reduction and regulation of "orking hour
. 
the union ha
 \,itnessed an increase of about thirty per cent in 
,,-ages since the organization in 1901. The follo,ying is the 111ini- 
11lum scalf' no,,- in effect: 


STEA)I LAUXDRY 'YAGE SCALE 


PER WEEK 
Head )Iarkers and Distributors shaH receive at the rate of______________ $22.50 


)Iarkers and Distributors shaH receive at the rate of________________________ 
Head "ash er shaH rec ei ve at the rate of______________________________________________ 
'Y ash er shan recei ye at the rate of ____..__._______________________________________________ 
Helpers in Wash House shaH receive at the rate of______________________________ 
Head 'Yringerman shall receive at the rate of______________________________________ 
'Yringerman shall receive at the rate of______________________________________________ 
Distributors on plain work in )Iangle Room shall receÍ\-e at the 
ra te of __ ___ ___ _ _____ __ ____ _ _____ _ _____ ______ _ ___._ ____ ___ _____ _ _ _ ___ _ __ __ _ __ __ _ _ _ ___ __ _ _ _ ___ _ ___ _ _ _ ___ 
Shirt Finishers shall reeeive not less than____________________________________________ 
Tiler Ironer shall receive not less than____________________________________________________ 
Fluters shall rec ei ve not less than____________________________________________________________ 
Ironers, first six months shaH receive not less than______________________________ 


18.00 
22.50 
18.00 
15.00 
1
.00 
16.30 


18.00 
15.00 
15.00 
10.00 
9.00 


12 'Yhen the state law limiting the working hours of women to eight 
a day went into effect on )Iay 1, 1911, the employers felt they should be 
releasel1 from paying any overtime rate. The union took the contrary 
view; that work performed at inconvenient hours should reeeive a higher 
compen!5ation than labor falling within the customary working-day. 
Otherwise, the employer would be free to operate his laundry all night 
without paying extra to the workers who were reyersing the natural 
order of life; or, he might put on a shift in the late afternoon, thus 
requiring- the girls to go home from their work at disa
reeable hours. 
The discussion over the question lasted for 
eYeral months. Finally the 
decision was reached that the employer should pay the oyertime rate after 
five 0 'clock in the afternoon, with the exeeption of )Ionday, when the 
higher rate was not to ùe e-x:acted until after six 0 'clock. This distinction 

'as made because work is generally delayed in starting on 
Ionda:v morn- 
Jng by a necessary wait for the bundles to be brought in by the drh-ers, 
scarcely any Enen being left o,-er from Saturday. 
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Ironers, six to twelve months, shan receive not le"is thaIL__________________ 
J roners, over twelve months, shall receive not less than______________________ 
Jumbo Ironers shall receive not le<:;s thaIL_____________________________________________ 
Polishers shall receive not less Ulan____-----------------___________________________________ 
Shirt Press Opera tors shall receive not less thall________________________________ 
Shirt Hand on Neck Band shall receive not less than__________________________ 
\'Trist Band :i\Iachine shall receive not less thalL________________________________ 
Yoke ::\Iachine or Tiler on Yokes shaH receive not lese;; thaIL__________ 
Sleeve J\Iachine Hands shan receive not less thalL____________________________ 
Shirt Boc1y Ironer shall recei\ye not less than________________________________________ 
Starch Body Ironer shaH receive not less than____________________________________ 
Flannel Body Ironer shall receive not less than__________________________
_______ 
Shirt \Vaist J\Iachine Hands shall receive not less than______________________ 
Head Collar Ironers shaH receive not less than__
_________________________________ 
Collar T roners shan receive not less thalL____________________________________________ 
Seamstress shall receive not less than____________________________________________________ 
Head Starcher shall reC'eivp not less Ulan______________________________________________ 
Starcher on Ladies' \y ork shall receive not less than________________________ 
Shirt Dippers shall receive not less than________________________________________________ 
Shirt Rubbers, Auto. Dr
,r-llouse shall receive not less than______________ 
Shirt Hubbers shall receive not less than__:_____________________________________________ 
Shirt Rubbers on Shirt Starching 
Ia('hine shall receive not less 
than __ ______ __ _ ___ - ____ - __ __ - - - ----_ __ __ _______ - ---- -- --- - - - -- ---- - ----- - -- --- -- -- - --- ---- -- - - -- -- -- ---- 
CoHar Rubbers, Auto. Dry-House shall receive not less than____________ 
Collar Rubhers shall receive not less Ulan______________________________________________ 
II ead l\Iangle Girls shall recei ve not less than________________________________________ 
J\Iangle Girls shall receive not less than________________________________________________ 
Tiers on Plain \Vork in l\Iangle Room shall receive not less than______ 
Shaker on 
I[angle shall receive not less than_________.______________________________ 
Operator on Tumbler shall receive not less Ulan__________________________________ 
Da mpeners on All \Y ork shall receive not less Ulan____________________________ 
Shirt Folders shaH rpceive not less than________________________________________________ 
IT ead Dry-House If ands, J\Iale 01" Female shan receive not less than 
Dry-House Hands, 1\Iale or Female shall receive not less than____________ 


10.00 
11.00 
11.00 
1
.50 
13.;)0 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
10.00 
] 0.00 
10.00 
9.00 
10.00 
8.00 
!).OO 
15.00 
10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.30 
8.00 
10.00 
7.00 
]0.00 
9.GO 
8.50 
]0.00 
10.00 


::\lost of the "yorkers receive more than the IninÏ1num wage, it 
being an unwritten la-w in the union that no one shall 'work at 
the lo'west ratp aftrr SOllle degrre of skill has been attained. 
T\vo grades of apprf'ntices are distinguished by the class of 
"'ork they are learning and are paid accordingly. )Iarkers, dis- 
tributors, \vashers, and \\Tingers are kno\yn as Branch No.1. 
..A.11 others are classed as Branch No.2. Xo apprentice in Branch 
Xo. 1 is allowed to "york in Branch Ko. 2. In the first agreenH>llt 
in 1901, apprentices in the mangle-roonl and shaking-rooln and 
on the simpler machines served in thi
 capacity for a period of 
six months, but no\v the term is reduced to six days, gfter ,vhich 
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they n1ust receiye the full ,,-age. The apprenticeship te1'111 in 
Branch Xo. 1 has been lÍJnitec1 to a year instead of the year and 
. . 
a half formerly required. 

pprentices in Branch Xo. 2 receive 
not less than $7 a ,,-eek. In Branch X o. 1 the 'wages are graded 
as follo,,\.s: 


First three months ---------------___________________________ $9.00 a week 
Three to nine months --__________________________________ 1
.00 a week 
Xine to twelye months __________________________________ 15.00 a week 


....\pprentices 111ay not be enlployed in place of journe
.lnen 
"
yorkers. To prevent any danger of ,",uch substitution of the 
cheaper labor for the nlore highly paid. the number of appren- 
tices is lin1Ïted in Branch Xo. 1. To every six journeymen in 
each laundry, one apprentice i" allo,yed in the ,yashing. luarking. 
and distributinQ' roonlS. There has never been any trouble in 
'. . 
keeping do,yn the nUlnber of apprentices. o,ying to the short ternI 
of only six days in Branch X'o. :2 and to the fact that it i
 not 
economical to enlploy unskilled ,yorkers in Branch Xo. 1. ,,-here 
the deftne:-;s and judgluent gained from experience is required. 
To gain a clearer understanding of the ,yage scale. SOUle ex- 
planation of the nature of the ,,-ork involved is nece

ary. In 
general the union states that it bases the rate upon the responsi- 
bilit
. thrown upon the ,yorker. 
The ,york of the n1arkers and distributors requires intelligencp 
and speed. "Then thp bundles are received in the laundry they 
are first passed into the hands of the marker, ,,,ho places the 
identification sign upon each u111uarked garIl1ent. :\Iachines have 
been invented to do this. but. \\"here tried. they proyed slo,yer 
than the hand nlethod and are not no\\" used in San Francisco. 

-\.fter the articleR have been properly marked. they are 
orted 
according to kind hy the san1e ,yorkers and are spnt on to the 
· ,yashing-room. "lIen the linen is ready for its final distribution. 
just before leaving the laundry. it COllIes into the hands of the 
distributors. The saIne people ,,-ho did the initial lnarking and 
sorting generally act also a
 distributor:-;. Tn it:.; systell1 the 
practice of the ,,'orkers reselubles that in the interior of a post- 
office. To eath customer is assigned a large pigeonhole. bearing 
his identifying l11a1'k. Into this cOlllpartluellt the articles belong- 
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iug to him are p]a
ed. Speed and aecuraey in this final sorting 
are of utInost Ünportance. since pr0l11ptness of delivery is in- 
yolved. and since the distrihutors must be responsible for lnaking 
sure that ea('h Cl1st0111er has returned to hiln all the articlps he 
sent to the laundry. Coupled with this is the unpleasantness of 
handling 
oi]pd linen preparatory to its ,,'ashing. For ,,'ork of 
this nature the highest "wage is paid. Very fp,v hands receive 
merely the lnininlunl of $18 or $22.50. the åverage earning b0ing 
more nearly $25 a week. l\Ien are employed at this ,,'ork almost 
exclusively. In the entire laundry" industry in San Francisco 
only ten "women are found in this department, and the:v dis- 
tribute. They receive the same ,,'ages as the men, one of thp 
articles in the agrePlnent expressl
r stipulating that ""iolllen 
markers and distributors must be paid the rate of "wages paid for 
Dlen employed at the sallle "work." The men do not look with 
favor upon ,yomen entering this branch and lllanage to keep it 
under thpir o\vn control; the ground for the disfavor is not that 
of unsuitability, for the ,vomen have proved as efficient as the 
Dlen. but lllerely that the work is highly' paid and the men \"ish 
to retain the positions. 13 
..AJter leaving the sorting department thp linen is conveyed 
on trucks to the \vashing lllachines. These machines are huge 
cy linders connected ,vith drains heneath. The amount of ,vater 
used in ,,'ashing Dlllst be carefully regulated or the result of the 
process is not satisfactor
T . If too little v\Tater is allo\'Ted the 
linen ,viII not be clear and clean; if too much ,yat0r is allo\ved 
the n13chine. as it revolves, thro\vs th(> excess out 
n' the floor. 
The business agent of the union says that the ,yorkers thelnselves 
are thus often responsible for the superfluous danlpness of thp 
floor, (is the drainage is excellent in all hut hyo or threp of th(1 
Rteam laundries. 
From the ,,'ashing machines the wet, stealning garnlents are 
conyeyed on trueks to the extractor
. The:-.;(:) re
embl
 huge 
metal bowls set on a central steln. The linen is carefully dis- 


13 :l\Iiss EJi7.abeth Butler, in the Pittsb'llrglz Survey, yoIume on "'V omen 
in the Trades," pp. 190-192, states that in the marking and distributing 
department of the Pittsburgh stearn ]aunòries wompn are rapidly super- 
seding men, because they can be secured for a less wage, their work 
proving just as satisfactory. 
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tributed in an inner perforated basket in such a nlanner that the 
out,,"ard pre:-i.ç;ure ,,-ill be equal when the lnachine is in Illotion. 
The rapid reyolution thro".s the ,yater through the perforations 
into the outside bo,,-l ,,-hich surrounds the basket containing the 
linen. the ,,-ateI' escaping through the central ç;tenl ,yhich con- 
nects with the drain. 
Thp ".ork of both ,yringers and ""asher
 is heavy and has 
unhealthful features. besides calling for care and good judgnlent. 
The ,,-age established is accordingly higher than for ,,-ork ,,"hich 
doe
 not depend upon skill and experience for its excellence. 

Ien operate all the \yashing ulachines and ,,-ringers. as ".OIllen 
,,"ouìd be unable to do the heavy lifting required. Only on
 
"-OUlan is eU1ployed at ,,-ashing in the steau1 laundrie
 in San 
Francisco. She ,yashes flannel:s by hand in a laundry that makes 
a specialty of fine ".ork. She appear
 to be the oldest member 
of the union. and has a pleasant. good-natured greeting for all 
,vho COlne near her. ,Yith her "ikirt neatl
. tucked up to her 
lmee:s she stands on a damp floor beside the open drain ,,-hich 
carries off the stream of suds frolll the u1achines. Bhe bases 
her contented cheerfulness upon the fact that she earns ahnost 
three times a
 llluch as she could in the conventional line of 
taking in ,,-ashing at hou1t:
. 
,Yhen the clothes are removed frOln the extractor in ,,-hich 
they were placed ,,"hen taken from the ,yashing machines, they 
are found to be twisted into hard bunches and are surprisingly 
dry. They are next transferred to the tun1bler. ,,-hich is a 
cylindrical machine performing the operation it!': name indicates, 
for the articles are tumbled about lmtil they are loosened and 
untwisted. Xot all the laundries are provided ,,-ith tlul1blers 
Flat pieces go from the tumblers to the 111angles. The 
shakers lift the linen frou1 the huge hampers and straighten each 
article ,,-ith a quick shake. The
. then hang the linen over a pole 
which is conveniently placed for the girls operating the nlangles. 
As a rulp this ðhaking is the initial task of apprentices. and is the 
lo".est paid labor in the laundry. _\Jthough the ,,"ork is hard 
and monotonous. it requires no training and involve" no re- 
sponsibility. 
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Operating a mangle is also simple. requiring mechanical 
action on the part of the girls employed. Six-roll mangles are 
most çommonly used. ....:\.t onp end the feeders push the flat 
articles into the machine. Each piece is carried on a conveying 
belt oyer and under the rolls and is receiyed by other girls and 
folded as it conles out. The ,yorkers receiving the linen can sit 
at their ,york. It is the general cust01l1 for the girls to exchange 
positions at noon, those ,yho feed in the morning receiving in the 
afternoon. This arrangpment enables each girl to sit half the 
day. The union forbids its menlbers from ,yorking on any un- 
guarded machinery, and no record of injuries on mangles could 
be found, so excellently are these usually dangerous machines 
guarded in thp San Francisco laundries; in fact the plement of 
danger has counted for so little that the union does not reckon 
it as having sufficient ,,"eight to cause an increase in the propor- 
tionate 'wage scale. 
Only flat pieces arp run through the mangles; all other linen 
articles must be starched and dried. For starching collars and 
cuffs a machine is universally used. The collars and cuffs are 
fed into a machine vvith a conveying belt ,vhich carries them 
do,,-n through rolls buried in hot starch. These rolls rub the 
starch in and the linen passes on to a receiving table. Here girls 
rub the pieces smooth by hand and then hang them by the 
buttonholes on ro,vs of hooks that move slo,vly on a chain across 
the table and through the autonlatic dry-house, next to ,,"hich 
the starchers stand. The chain ,,,ith its load moves so slowly 
that the collars and cuffs are dry \vhen they emerge from the 
heated dry-house. They drop automatically into a basket. 
Practically all other garments are starched by hand. Shirt- 
bosoms ,vith attached cuffs nlust be rubbed smooth. After being 
starched thesp articles also pass through the automatic dry- 
house as described above. 
For the dampening of shirts preparatory to ironing a machine 
is used \vhich is extremely sinlple and effective. It consists of a 
good-sized box \",ith a perforated pipe running around the inside. 
The danlpeners lo'wer the shirt into the box ,,,here it is sprayed 
from the pipe8, the spray being so carefully regulated that the 
garment is dampened to just the right degree. The garnlents 
are then piled into a huge press, resenlbling an ordinary letter- 
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press. ,,-hich quickly equalize
 the moisture and makes them 
l'pady. alnlost iuunediately, for the ironers. 
The ironing dl-'parÍlnent is in many ,yays the most interesting 
room in a steam laundry. Old familiar methods and extremel

 
ingeniou
 nlachines are found side by side. An ordinary electric 
iron. increased about four tiules in size, is kno,,'n as a junlbo 
iron and is used to S11100th large articles. such as skirts. X atur- 
ally a jumbo iron does ,,'ork lllore quickly than the ordinary 
type. since it co'"ers nlore 
pace each time it is n10yed. but in 
proportion it is a Iso heav
. and tireSolne to operate, calling for 
speed and skillful lnanipulation. For the other hand processes 
the familiar electric iron is used. 
For much of the ,york in the ironing department luachineç;; are 
used. Body ironers and sleeve ironers differ only in size. They '" 
consist of hyo hollo,,". metal rolls. thp upper one heated and the 
lo,,,er padded and unheated. The upper roll is about seyen and 
one-half inches in dianleter and the under one slightly smaller. 
The length of the rolls is from t\yenty-t,,"O to thirty-four inches 
in the body ironer, but only fron1 six to t,,"elve inches in the 
sleeve ironer. The operator slips the garment ,over the padded 
roll. "\Yith her left foot she presses a treadle, lifting the lo,,-er 
roll up into contact \yith the heated metal roll. By pres."!ing 
another treadle ,,"ith her right foot the lllotion is reversed. If 
the pressure on the treadle is lessened. the lo,yer roll drops; ac- 
cordingly the proces
 requires continuous, steady alertness \yith 
both hands and feet. for the pressure on the treadles must be 
even and the garnlent lllust be held in place and adjusted on the 
lo,yer r.oll as each part of it is ironed. "\Yhere gas is used to 
heat the rolls. another feature is added to the strain of operating 
the body or sleeye ironing machine, for the gas fumes are so 
disågreeable that lnan
. girls cannot ,,-ork oyer them \yithout 
becoming ill. In more than half the laundries in San Francisco 
the rolls are heated by electricity. 
../A.. lnachine for ironing shirt-bosom'S ,yorks on the sanle plan 
a
 the abovp excepting that a padded board the ðhape of a shirt- 
bo
om takes the place of the lo,yer roll. But the shirt pres
 is 
no\v in general use. This consists of two padded boards whiC'h 
swing on the saIne pivot. The operator fastens the shirt-boson1 
over one Loard ,,"ith c1aulps. By touching a release treadle. the 
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other board, ,yhieh ha
 been in contact ,,"ith a flat, heate(l m
tal 
sheet slightl

 raised to the right. is s,,
ung around, \yhilp the 
board the girl has just prepared is lifted into contact \vith the 
nIeta 1 sheet at the sanH
 time. The ironed shirt is pushed off 
autolnatically and thp board is cleared for thp operator to adjust 
another shirt, ,,
hich she does ,vhile the one previously prepared 
is heing pressed h
v the hot metal sheet with ,,"hich it "
as swung 
into contact. 
N eckband and "
ristband machines ,york on the same princi- 
ple as the shirt press but differ from i
 in appearance. The 
lo\n
r padded piecp is saddle-shaped and over this the n
ckband 
or \\Tistband is fitted. B
y pressure on a treadle the lo,ver piece 
is forced up against a heated metal surface ,,
hich fits down 
closely over the ne('k and \\Tistband. The older Inodels of these 
ma<;hines required much exertion from the operator, but the 
ne,ver fornI, in ,vhich the foot pressure is reinforced by a spiral 
spring, is thp type generally used in San Francisco. 
The machines used for ironing separate collars and cuffs are 
small mangles. Fastened to a table nearby are several other slnall 
machines used for shaping and trimming collars. To simplify 
the ironing of such fine \vork as shirt-"waists and underwear a 
clever, but simple, device is f'lnployed. A number of egg-shaped, 
hollo,y, metal balls, called puffers, stand about two feet aboye the 
table on metal stems. The size of the puffers yary fronl that of 
a hen'8 egg to about seven inches in length. Th
 sleeve of a 
shirt\vaist or the gathered portion of a garment, \vhich is difficult 
to iron by the usual hand process, is slipped over 
hese balls, 
"rhich smooth and shape the garnlent as it dries. 
J....jooking back once nlore at the ,vagf' scalt'. ,ve find that the 
rule of expecting a higher rate for the operations depending 
upon individual judglnent and responsibility for the excellence 
of the ,york is adhered to. Shirt-body ironing is to all appear- 
ances far more exhausting than the \'
ork of a shirt press 
operator; but in spite of its difficulty, the former procf'SS is 
largely mechanical and an error in judgnlent ,,"ould not 11lake 
the difference in the quality of thp ,,
ork produced by the laundry 
that it ,vouid in the case of the shirt press. 
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onle eonlparison bet,,-een \yages paid ,,-here the closed 
hop 
i
 n1aintained and in other cities should be of interest. as it 
thro,,'s light upon the \yorkers' vie\y of a fair \yage. 'Ye find th
 
follo\ying scale in San Diego: 14 


)Iarkers and distributors ____________________________________________ 
S hi rt fin ish e rs __ ___ ___ ______ _ ___ ____ _ _ __ ____ __ __ _ _ _____ _ __ ____ ______ ___ __ _ ____ 
Ironers (piec e work) ________________ ____________ ______ ______ ____________ 
.Jumbo ironers __ __________________ ______________________________ ______________ 
Po1ishers ( experienced) ______________________________________________ 
Polishers (less skilled) ________________________________________________ 
Shirt press operators __ ____________ ______ ____________ ______ ______ ________ 
Wrist -band machin e __________________________ ______________________ ______ 
Shirt- boùy iron ers ______________ ______________ ______ ________________ ______ 
Sb irt- waist maC' hine ______________ ______ ____________ ______________________ 
C ollar iron ers ___________ _ _________ _________ __________ __________:_____________ 
S t a rc hers __ __ ____ _ ___ ______ _ _ ____ ______ __ _ _ __ _ __ _ ______ _ _ __ ____ ___ _ __ ____ __ _ _ _ _ _ ___ 
Shirt and colJar rubbers ______________________________________________ 
Head mangle girl s ____ ________ __________ ______ ______ ______________________ 
:::\Iang 1 e 
ir Is ______ _ _ _ _ _ _ __ __ _ _ ____ _ _ ___ __ __ _ ___ _ __ ______ __ ______ __ _ _ ____ ____ _ ___ 
S h ak ers ___ _ ___ _ __ _ _ ____ __ _ __ _ _____ _ __ __ __ ____ __ _ ___ ___ _____ _ ___ _ ___ __ _ _ __ _ _ __ ___ ___ 
DaTIl peners _____ __ _ ______ _ _ __ _ _ __ _ __ _ __ _ _ __ ______ __ __ ____ _ _ __ _ _ __ ____ __ ____ _ _ ____ 
Shirt fold ers __ __ _ ___ ___ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ __ __ __ __ _ _ __ __ _ _ _ ___ __ _ __ _ __ _ ___ _ _ __ _ __ _ __ _ __ _ ____ 
Dr:y - house han ds __ __ __________ __________ __________ ____--____ __________ ______ 
Han d wash ers __ _ _____ __ ____ ___ _ __ _____ _ ____ ________ _ _____ _ ___ ________ ________ 


$15.00 to $20.00 a week 
9.00 to 1
.00 a week 
9.00 to 15.00 a week 
9.00 to 12.00 a week 
12.00 to 15.00 a week 
9.00 to 10.00 a week 
12.00 to 15.00 a week 
12.00 to 15.00 a week 
9.00 a week 
9.00 a week 
9.00 to 12.00 a week 
12.00 a week 
9.50 a week 
8.00 a week 
1.::?5 to 1.30 a day 
9.50 a week 
9.50 a week 
9.00 a week 
12.00 a week 
12.00 a week 


C01l1paring this scale \\"ith that prevailing 111 San Francisco 
\Yt' find the
r differences: the n1ininnlnl \yage In San Francisco 
for nlarkers and distributors is $7.50 nlorr a \yeek than the 
an 
Diego nlinÌlnun1 and $2.50 nlore than the highest \yage paid in 
San Diego. Since the average pay in San Francisco is $2.:5 a 
\,rek for n1arkers and distributors. the wage in this line actually 
runs from $5 to $10 nlorr in San Francisco. 
Shirt finishers receive. at the Ininimlun. $6 a ,,-eek 1110re in 
San Francisco than in San Diego. 


San Francisco 
Ironers receiye ____________________________________________________ $3.00 more 
.J um bo iron ers ______________________________________________________ 3.00 more 
PoJishers from ________________________________________
1.50 to 4.50 more 
Shirt press operators____________________________________________ 1..')0 more 
',"rist-band machine hands ________________________________ 4.00 le"s 
Shirt-body ironers ________________________________________________ 1.00 more 


14 These :figures were obtained from the Laundrymen's Association and 
were verified at se\-eral of the leading steam laundries of San Diego. 
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Shirt-waist machine hanI1s__________________________________ 
Collar iron ers __ ______________________________________________________ 
Starch ers about ____________________________________________________ 
Shirt di pr ers ________ ____________ __________________ __________ __________ 
Shirt an d e oIla r rub hers______________________________________ 
::\1 an go 1 e gir]s ________ ____________ __________________________________ ____ 
S h a k ers _ _ _____ _ _ ___ _ _ _ ____ _ __ __ __ _ ____ _ ____ __ _ __ _ __ _ _ _ _ __ _ ____ ___ __ _ __ ___ 
DalTI pen el.S ______________________ ______ __________ ______________ ________ 
Shirt f 0] d ers ____________________ ______________________________________ 
Dry-house han ds __________________________________________________ 


same 
1.00 less 
2.00 ]pss 
3.00 Jess 
.:-)0 Jess 
.50 more 
1..')0 Jess 


same 
.50 Jess 
2.00 Jess 


This 
omparison is not stri
tly fair. sin('
 the ,yorkers in San 
Francisco g
n
rally receive 11lor
 than th
 11linilllum stipulated 
b
" the union'8 ,yage sra]e. ,yhereas the San Diego ,yage list is 
that actually paid in the majorit
T of the laundries. The figur
s, 
nevertheless. do sho,y that the union's demands tend to be lo,yer 
than the industr
? "
ould pay eyen ,,
ithout an agreelllent in the 
less skilled branches, and to run higher in thp 11lore responsible 
skilled positions. 
The follo,,'ing is th
 rate usual in Chicago steam laundries :15 



Iar kers and distributors__________$12.00 to 
Shirt fin ish ers ______ ________________________________________ 
Iron ers (piece work) ____________________$1.50 to 
Po ]ish ers ________ ____ _ ___ __ ____ ____ _ ____ _ _ _ __ __ ___ _ _ ___ ____ __ ____ 
Shirt press opera tors ___________.______________________ 
"\\" rist- ban d machin e ____________________________________ 
Sleeve machine han ds __________________________________ 
Shirt body ironers ______________________________________ 
Shirt-waist machine l1al1ds ________________________ 
C oHar iron ers __ ______ ____________ ______ _____________________. 
Starch ers __ _. ____ _ __0__ ____ _ _ __ __ ____ _ ___ _____ _ ..___ __ ___ __ _____ 
Sh irt dippers __ ________________________ _________.______________ 
Shirt rubbers ________________________________________________ 
Collar rubbers u_____n_nu....__________________....______ 
Head mangle girls ______________________..________________ 
l\langle girls _________ _____________________________ ____________ 
Sha k ers __ ______ __ ____ _ _____ __ ____ __ ____ __ ____ ______ ___ __ _________ 
Dampen ers __ n....__ ____ __ ______ ________ ____ ___ ___ __ __________ 
8h i rt Fo] ders ..___.__________________________________________ 
Dry- house hands __________________________________________ 
IT and washers ______________________________________________ 


$15.00 a week 
12.00 a week 
2.00 a day 
.07 per shirt 
10.00 a week 
5.00 a week 
5.00 a ,veek 
9.00 a week 
2.00 a day 
8.00 a week 
8.00 a week 
7.00 a week 
7.00 a week 
8.00 a week 
7.00 a week 
6.00 a week 
6.00 a week 
8.00 a week 
6.50 a week 
6.00 a week 
2.00 a day 


15 This wage seale was obtained from several of the leading stearn 
laundries of Chicago. 
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On comparing Chicago ,,'ith San Francis('o ,ye get this result: 


)Iarkers and distributors reeeh-e____________________ 
Shirt :finish ers __________________________ _____________. ________ ____ 
I ro n ers __ _ _____ _ ____ _ __ _ __ _ _.______. _______ __ _ _ __ __ ________ ___ _ __ _ _ _ _ _ ___ 
Shirt press operators ________________________________________ 
\, rist - ba nd machine hands ______________________________ 
Slee\?e mae hine hands ______________________________________ 
Shirt body ironers ____________________________________________ 
Shirt-"Wa ist ma chine hanc1s________________________________ 
Collar iron ers __ ________________________ ________.___ ________________ 
S tare hers __ __ __ __ ___ ___ ___.__ ___ ___ __ __ __ ____ __ _ ___ _ _ _ _____ _ _ _. _ _ _ _ ____ 
Sh irt d i pp ers __ ___ __ _ __ ______ _ _._ __ __ _____ ___ _______ _ ____ ____ _ _______ 
Shirt rubbers ____________ ____________ _________________.____________ 
Head mangle girls ______________________________________________ 
::\Iang Ie gi r Is ________________________________________________ ________ 
Sha k ers ___________________.______ ______________________________ ________ 
Dam pen ers __ ____ _____ _ _ _ _________ ___ _ _ __ ______ ______ ____ __ ____ ______ 
Shi rt f old ers ____ _____.______________ ______________________________ 
Dry- house hands ________________________________________________ 


San FraneÏsco 

10.50 more 
3.00 more 

.Oo more 
3.50 more 
3.00 more 
3.00 more 
1.00 more 
3.00 less 
same 
2.00 more 

.OO more 
1.00 more 
1.50 more 
2.00 more 
1.00 more 
1.50 more 

.OO more 
4.00 more 


The Xe,,? York City standard rate i
 giyen b
' Sue 
\.inslip 
Clark and Edith \r-yatt in an article in JicClllre's Jlagazine 
February, 1911: 


Han d starching (shirt) ________________________________ 
Ha n d iron ing ________________ __________________________________ 
Hand ironing (collars) ________________________________ 
Han d wash in
 __________.___________________________ __________ 
)Iachin e ironing ____________________________________________ 
Feed e rs __ ______ ____ __ __________ _______. __ ______ ______ __ __ __ ____._ ____ 
F 01 d ers __ ______ _______ _____ ______ ____________ ________ ________________ 
Ca tc hers __ ______ ._____ ______ __.___ _______ ___ ________ _______ _____ ____ 
Machine starchin g (shirts) ________________________ 
C ollar ironing ______________________________________ ___:________ 

Iae bin e stare bing (collars) __________..____________ 
S ba k ers __ ______ __ ____ ______ ___ ___ ______ ______ __ __ __ __________ ______ 



12.00 a "Wee k 
10.00 a week 
9.00 a week 
b.OO a week 
ï .00 a "Week 
6.00 a week 
6.00 a week 
5.00 a week 
5.00 a week 
5.00 a week 
4.50 a week 
4.50 a week 


The diyisions are not the same a'S on the San Francisco list 
but there is basis for some comparison bet,,-een X e,,- York and 
San Francisco. 


San FraneÏsco 
Ironers receive __.___________________________________ $1.00 to 

.OO more 
Hand washers .._____________.________________..__..__ 10.00 more 

Iac hine ironers ________________________________.___ 1.00 to 6.00 more 
Feeders and catchers____________________________ :!.OO to 3.00 more 
Folders ____________________._______________________________ 2.50 more 
Starchers __________________________________________________ 3.00 to .3.00 more 
Sbakers ____________________._______________________________ 2.50 more 
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Elizabeth Butler, in the Pittsburgh Surve

 vohllne on TI om('}l 
and fllr Tradrs. gives the ,yages paid in that cit

 :16 


Head mangle girls ____________________________ $:>.:')0 
Shakers, feeders, folders __________________ 3.00 
Heail sta r(' hers __________________________________ 8.00 
St arch ers ______________ ________________________________ 3.00 
,Vomen checkers and sorters____________ 8.00 
::\Ien checkers an(l sorters__________________ 12.00 
RoJJ machine ironers ________________________ 6.00 
Press machine ironers ______________________ 6.50 
A 11 0 the rs ___ _ ___ _ ___ _ __ __ _ _ _ _ __ __ _ _ _ ___ _ _ _ _ _ _ __ __ _ __ _ 4.50 


$6.00 
3.50 
9.00 
3.50 
9.00 
13.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5';)0 


$8.00 
4.00 


$;'.00 


4.00 
10.00 
18.00 
8.00 
8.00 
6.50 


:1.00 
12.00 
20.00 


ffi6.00 
16.00 
2].00 


9.00 
7.00 


(For long service a few ironers receive $8.00.) 


Here \ye find that the highest wage paid fa lIs conspicuouç;ly 
short of the minimum union vyage in San Francisco. 


San Francisco 
Head mangle girls re('eive__________________ $0.50 to $3.00 more 
Shakers, feeders, and folders______________ 3.00 to ;).00 more 
Head starchers ______________________________________ 6.00 to 7.00 more 
Starc hers ________________________________________________ 4.00 to 7'.00 more 
,Yomen checkers and sorters______________ 2.00 to 10.00 more 
RoB machine ironers ____________________________ 2.00 to 4.00 more 
Press ma(' hine ironers __________________________ 4.50 to 7.00 more 
Ironers ____________________________________________________ 4.00 to 6.50 more 


The statistics of the :\Iassachusetts Department of IÆ hor for 
1910 give H little information about (vpical steam laundry ,yages 
In that state :17 


PI ain iron ers __ __________________________________ ________________ 
Sta rch iron ers ______ __________ __________________________________ 
Pol is hers ______ ___ _____ _____ _ __ ___ _ _ _____ _ _ __ __ ______ __ ________ _ ___ 
\V ash ers ______________________________________ ____________ __________ 


$8.10 a wee I\: 
9.60 a week 
12.00 a week 
12.00 a week 


This Ineans that ironers in San Francisco are paid from $1.40 
to $2.90 a ,,,eek more than in :\Iassachusetts; polishers get $1.50 
more; washers receive fronI $3 to $6 nlore. 
The Pittsburgh c<nnparison also ('aIls our attention to the 
influence the Stean1 Laundry ,V orkers' lTnion has had in keeping 
the rate of pay the saIne for women as for Hlen. In Pittsburgh, 
,,'om<,n checkers and sort<,rs, known a!-; n1arkers and distributors 


16 Elizabeth Butler, Women and The Trades, pp. 394-396, 400-401. 
17 Report of Statistics of Labor, 
Iass., 1910, p. 20. 
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in San Francisr.o. are paid fronl $-1 to $8 a ,yeek less than 1nen 
receive. and al'l'ording to :Jliss Butler 's r
port are rapidly dis- 
placing th
 TIlen on this account. their "-ork proving even more 
satisfaetory. In Ran Francisco the union insists that ,,-onlen be ) 
paid the scnnr a
 1nen for the sa1ne ,,'ork. and the 1nen hold these 
positions. 

-\s to ,,'orking hours. according to the same authorities f}uoted 
above, it is not uncomnlon for the Xe,,- ì T ork laundries to run 
fr01u seven in the morning until eleven or Ì\yelve 0 'clock at night 
,,-ithout granting any overtime pa
T. In )Ia
sachusetts thf' nine- 
hour day is the rule. In Pittsburgh the hours are long and 
irregular. The la,,- in Pennsylvania places the lin1Ít of ,yorking 
hours for 'YOnlen at sixty per ,,,eek and not to exceed t".eh-e 
hours in anyone day. but in the laundries this rule is not obe
-ed. 
The usual ,,-eel\: is given at sixty-one and one-half hours, ,yith 
overtime running to sixtY-Rix hour
. ..A short-ironer reported 
,yorking until ] :30 _\.)1.. and several o,,-ners achnitted keeping 
open until midnight. Is Even before th
 eight-hour day ,yas a 
matter of la\" in California. the union had succeeded in enforcing 
that regulation in San Francisco. 
Sanitary conditions in San Francisco laundries are exeellent. 
but this is also truf' of the larger and nf'".er plants in all cities. 
San Francisco doubtless has a slnaller proportion of the old 
cro,,-ded shops than are found else,,-here. because practically all 
the laundries in San Francisco have been l1e,yly built since the 
earthquake and fire of 4\pril. 1906. ,yhich denlolished the old 
plants. Only three of the thirty-hYo steanl laundries can be 
criticised for steam. dalupness and poor ventilation. The most 
inlproyed 1nachinery is uniyersal. for it is of recent purchase 
abo. The union does not pern1Ît it
 menlbers to ,,'ork at un- 
guarded machinery. hence accidents are rare. and for such as 
occur the union considers the \york
rs responsihle because of tak- 
ing sonle unnecessary or unjustifiablf' risk. In this matter the 
attitude of the union members is interesting. inasnluch as it 
shows no disposition on their part to hlalne the ell1ployer or the 
industry. ",Yith the ,yell-guarded machinery accidents are so 
insignifieant and so slight. aecording to the ,yorkers themselves. 


18 Elizabeth Butler, TV omen and The Trades, p. 351. 
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that "'hen call
t1 upon to !Ôve some infornlation a bout the nature 
of the injuries they could not recall the occurence of anything 
more seriouR than a slight burn in the ironing-roonl. 
The proprietors thenlRelyes take great pride in the condition 
of their shops and have ahvays sho,,'n theulselves ,,'illing to co- 
operate readily in an

 suggestion the union has Inade for the 
iInprovèrl COllI fort of the "
yorkers. Such suggestions have al".ays 
been slight and infrequent and are lnade. through the business 
agent of the union. 
Laundries are found in but two hotels, the t".o largest in 
the cit
T. In one the laundr

 is located on the top floor. It is 
airy and ,veIl lighted. the large ,,,indo'ws conl1llanding a pano- 
ramic vie,v of the bay, the hills, the mountains and the city. 
This laundry does ,york for the hotel guests as ,veIl as the linen 
for the establishment. A higher price is charged. but the hotel 
laundry gives finer service; in fact, its ,vork is the best in the city. 
This laundry pays the highest ,,'ages in San Francisco and ,viII 
enIploy only the lnost skilled hands. I-Iere, for instance, the 
mangle girls receive $12 instead of the minilllulll of $8 a ,veek, 
and the shirt-press operator is paid $16 to $18 instead of the 
minimulll $13.50. The girls ,vere never required to ,vork over- 
time here, even before the eight-hour la,v became effective. 
In the other hotel the laundry is in the basement and is 
artificially lighted. It occupies three times as luuch space as the 
one just described, and the 'washrooms, starching, and drying- 
rooms are partitioned from each other. l\Iore money has been 
expended to make this laundry comfortable than in any other 
in the city and an extensive ventilating system has been installed. 
Over every nlachinr is a hood ,vhich carries off thr steanl and 
flunes and near each ,,'orker is a ventilator. Streams of air flow 
in from these ventilators, hut even so the disadvantages of the 
location are not to be overcome and the air is close and dead. The 
hotel is making preparations to move its laundry to the top floor. 
To the observer, this shop ,vould appear to be one of the most 
undesirable in the city, and it is surprising, therefore, to find that 
the 'workers like the shop, remain employed here a long time, and, 
if they change, seek to come back. The president of the union 
works here as a checker and sorter. The wage paid to the hands 
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is substantially above the nlinÏJnun1. Frou1 conversations ,,-ith 
the ,yorkers it becalne evident that this laundry. lnost undesirable 
in location. close, hot, artificially lighted. seems to haye induced 
a spirit of loyalty anlong its enlployees. because the proprietors 
have been so ready to install w'hatever improvelnents promised to 
better the shop. 
....-\ctual ".orking conditions alone seeln to he the only ones 
in .which the union concerns itself. Lunch-roOl1B. rest-roolns. 
and provic;;ions for noon-hour recreation do not appeal to the 
union leaders as a necessity. In only one stealll laundry has a 
rest andlunch-roolll been provided. This is in the plant belong- 
ing to ,yhat is known as the" Laundry Trust." This plant pro- 
yides a comfortable 1'00111 for the girls and enlploys a matron. .A. 
gas stove, tables, dishes. and cooking utensils are furnished. and 
the girls nla
? prepare their o,yn lunche
 here if they desire. The 
,yorkers themselves do not express any 
pecial desire for ,",uch 
conveniences. )lost of the girls said they preferred to spend 
the time during the noon hour outside the laundry. )Iany of 
thenl buy their lunch; those ,,,ho carr
? their food fron1 hOlne go 
out of doors to eat. a desirable ,,?ay to spend an hour. and one 
Inade practicable 1110st of the tinle by the San Francisco clinlate. 
Hot ,,-ater is always available and in ever

 laundry there are 
SOllle arrangelnents that can be utilized for cooking. This lnakes 
a ,,-arm meal possible for every ,yorker. and it is custonlary for 
several girls to join together and have tea. coffee, hot ste,y. or 
some other ,yarm dish. 
..As to hours, '''ages. and shop conditions in generaL the union 
says that it has attained all it desires and is satisfied. The pro- 
prietors, on the other hand. are not so ,yell satisfied. They COI11- 
plain that they are unahle to make money and blaIlle the union 
,yage and hours for this. Several of the leading launt1ries gave 
as another reason that San Francic;;co did not 
eenl to demand 
so nlany clean clothes as other cities. Several superintendent
 
,,,ho had been identified ,,-ith the laundry busilles
 in other parts 
of the country spoke of the fact that there "a
 a noticeable dif- 
ference in the amount of linen sent to 
tealn laundries froIll each 
family in San Francisco as cOlnpared ".ith other cities. They 
,,-ere inclined to believe that high prices prevented people fr0111 
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utilizing the steam laundries. H) The
T a(hnit that it is more ex- 
pensiye to haye ,,'ork done at the laundry than at home, but 
de('lare that the
T ('annot I(H,"er their priee
 and thus increase the 
yolume of their business, because the price i
 not sufficient no,v to 
make the work as profitable as it is in other communities. 
In the lnatter of prices, ""e find tha1 the eharge in San Diego 
is the 
anlp as in San Francisco, excepting for collars. ,,,hich eo::;t 
three cents for laundering instead of two and one-half cents in 
the forn1er <,ity.20 The laundries of both Pasadena and Los An- 
geles sprve a large tourist trade. ,,'hich usuall
T ,vants ,york done 
quickly and under the circlunstances is not apt to consider 
price. T,yo lists are shown in these laundries. On the one ap- 
part'ntly intt'ndt'd for transient customers the pric'es rnn notice- 
a bly. higher than on the regular list for permanent customerR. 
On the former a difference of from five to t,,'elve cents a dozen 
appears in household linen over the San Fran<,isco chargp, and 
the cost for garments is slightl
T more. On the family list the 
charge is about the same as in San Francisco. In 8acramento 
the pri<,ps for ""omen's garments and for household linen are 
listed slightl
T lo\yer than in San Francis('o. but the list for men's 
linen is the same. 
In Xe\v York Cit
T household linen in quantities costs the 
S[lme as in San Fran<,is<,o, but run
 ronsiderahl
T higher for indi- 
vidual pieces. For ,,'earing apparel. the 
e\\' York price closely 
approxÏ1nates the San Francisco charge. :\Iassachusetts presents 
a variation according to the locality. In I1rookline the pri<,cs are 
in excess of those charged by the San Francisco laundries 'which 
make a specialt
r of finer work, running fronl two to ten cents 
luore on half the list, and heing the same on the remainder. In 
a typical Cambridgp laundry. garnlents are done for froll1 half H 
<,ent to five cents less per article than in San Francisco, but 
household linen is slightly higher. 
Priees in Chil'Hgo arc> lo\ver; ,,'omen's garlnents cost fron1 two 
to fifteen cents less per article; householrl linen from fnur to 


If) It shouhl be noted that San Francisco is not a manufaC'turing city 
and that it does not suffer from the soft-coaJ nuisance. 

o The comparison of prices in this ancl in each of the foJlowing 
instances was made from the Jists obtained from typical laundries in 
each community. 
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twelve and a half cents less on thp dozen 
 nlen's dothing costs 
the sanle as in San Francisco for half the articles. but is listed 
cheaper h
 fron] half a eent to fiye cents per article on the other 
half. 
Pittsburgh 
ho,,-s a llecidedly less charg
 than San Francisco 
for household linen and women's garments; the fornler costs at 
a rate of fronI 
ix to fourteen cents less on the dozen: ,,-omen's 
.wear runs fron] three to t,velye cents les.,,; per garnlent. Oyer half 
thp nlen's list is thè "ame. but the remainder costs froln two to 
two and a half cents less in Pittsburgh. 
The San Francisco prices are eight per cent belo,,
 the esti- 
matp the proprietors Blake of those necessary to afford reasonabl
 
profit under union conditions. This extra amount they say they 
cannot charge and hold any trade. because of competition. par- 
ticularly that of the French and 
J apanese laundries. 
The French laundries do not ,vork under union conditions. 
but an effort ,,-hich is being n1adr to unioniz
 the employees is 
meeting ,,-ith some indication of success. Some years ago the 
Fr
nch laundry 'Yorker
 ,vere in an organization of their o,vn, 
,yhich ,vas affiliated ,vith the Labor Council, but they found it 
next to impossible to accomplish any results in changing shop 
conditions or enforcing their rules. because of the internal organ- 
ization of the laundries thenu;elves. )lost of the ,vorkers are 
relatiyes of the proprietor and live in hi
 family. which con1n1only 
occupies the roon1S in the rear or aboyr thr laundry. 'Yith a 
large nunlber of their co-,vorkers thu
 identified ,,-ith a family 
interest in the business. the other enIployees met only discourage- 
ment in their effort
. In A.priI. 1901. thr French laundry 
,yorkers followed up the ordinance of 
-\ugust. 1900. ,,-hich limited 
their ,york to thirteen hours a day. ,vith a demand for the t,,-elve- 
hour day.21 The
Y stated that in Rpite of the ordinance they had 
,,-orked from fifteen to sixteen hours. and had ordered a reduction 
in time when they nlade out their ne,,
 schedule. 
-\.. large number 
of the French ,,'orkers "-err locked out in consequence of this 
delnand. In the nlajority of thr laundries the ,vorkers finally 
"'011. The union among the French employees met ,,-ith so many 
difficulties. ho,vever. that it finally ceased to be actiye. Hours 


21 San Francisco Examiner, April 28, 1901. 
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continued to be as long as thp city ordinanc
 pern1ittell and ""ages 
to be lo,v, not averaging more than half thos
 paid in the steam 
laundries. French laundries are nUlllerou:,; and are strong 
enough to be a regulating influence in the priee charged for 
laundry ,vork. 
....\n pntering wedgp toward hringing these foreign ,vorkers 
into thp, Steam IJaundry ,V ork
rs' lTnion ,,"as found in 
June, 
1911. The business agent of the union noticed that the building 
occupied by a rertain French estahlislunent ""as larger than ""as 
usual. On investigation hp diseoyered that a cOlllplete plant for 
a stealn laundry ,yas in operation in the rear of the small shop 
.which was visible from the street. and in ,,"hich a few. girls could 
be seen ironing hy hand. The place elnp]oyed oyer a hundred 
hands. Th
 busine
s agent of tlIP union found in the neighbor- 
hood a number of residents ,,,ho ,yere in sympath
T with his cause, 
and they agreed to sign a complaint against the French laundry 
stating that it was a nuisance, unless the proprietor consented to 
unionize his shop. At the time, tht' city a<1n1inistration ,vas in 
the control of men \vho came from trade-union membership and 
the proprietor eyiclpntly felt that his husiness "Tas in danger, for 
he yielded to the dpmand that he makp his laundry a closed shop. 
As soon as these employees had joined the union, they began to 
,,york among the other French laundries to induce their fello\v 
""ork
rs to do the SR111e. This FrenC'h enlployer is also endeavor- 
ing to persuade tht' other proprietors to consent to the recogni- 
tion of the union, in order that all the French laundries might 
be \,"orking on the saIne basis as to wages and conditionr.; that he 
is no,v for('
d to Ine
t. 
No toleration is displayed to""ard thp existence of .J apanese 
laundri
s under any conditions. 22 Against theln a thoroughly. 
organized ('anlpaign has heen carried on for S01ne year
. In 1908 
a d
l'id('d depres
ion n1öde itself felt in the laundry bURinpss, 
proprietors, drivers, and workers all noticing a steady elecrpase 
in th
 anlount of eustmll. So seriously' was the condition f
lt that 
an investigation ,,-as institut
d. thf\ conclusion of ,yhit:h ,yas that 
thr decreas
 in bURines.ç.; in the sÌl'aln laundries was founel to bp 
due to the rapid growth of Japanrse launllrirs. In t".o years 
theç.;c had doublpd in nUInher and had inereasell their capacity. 
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Twenty .J apaneç;e establishnlents ,,"ere found ÜI the city. of sa j 
Francisco in 1908. The Japanese had cut under the prices 
charged by the bteam laundries and had secured a larg
 trade. 
On the 
trength of these :findings the "_\nti-J ap Laundry 
League" ,yas forlued. The league is supported hy the Laundry 
Drivers. the Steanl Laundry"'" orkers' 1T niol1. the proprietor,; of 
the steam laundries, and the French laundry o,,-ners. The 
Laundry Drivers contribute $100 a nlonth. the union $100 a 
1110nth, the proprietors of the steam laundries ten cents for each 
person enlplo

ed. and the French Laundry ....\ssociation $35 a 
month. 
Fighting the Japanese laundries is conducted as a business. 
The league has an office and eluploys a secretar:,
, a stenographer, 
and several uutside "
orkers. Th
 outsidp ,yorkers trail the 
Japanese "
agons. Inaking note of the time and address of each 
stop, and ,,-hether the driver has picked up or delivered a bundle. 
Pickets are stationed out
ide of Japanese laundrie:;;; cards are 
passed out by them to the patrons; and thp custoluers are fol- 
lo,,-ed to :find out ,,"here they liye. This information is turned 
oyer to the office. ,,-here the ualne of the person living at the given 
address is ascertained and entered upon a card. To each patron 
of the Japanese a series of letters is then sent, appealing to thpln 
to stop their patronagp of Japanese laundries. If the letterc;; 
have no effect, a personal visit is made on the customer by a 
"
0111an outside ,yorker ,,"ho enclea,.ors to persuade the house,yife 
to prolnise to abandon her eluploYluent of a Japanese. The 
league clainls that it influences about ninety per cent of thosp 
approached. To reach the general public and arouse a sentÍ1uent 
against the Orientals. a calupaign of publicity is carried on by 
111eans of printed circulars. 
E"fforts are not confined to the attenlpt to underminp the busi- 
ness by taking a,yay trade, but direct blows are also aÏ1ued at 
the laundries themselves. The Xational Laundryulen'g 
\ssocia- 
tion Supply House has been induced to refuse to sell to the 
Japanese or. at least. to place a prohibitive price on allinachinery 
désired by a Japalle:')e. The local supply houses ,,"ere dissuaded 


22 The information about the .Anti-Jap Laundry League was obtained 
from the secretary, ::\Ir. R. C. Heal'st. 
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frOlll 
elling soap. starch. bluing, and other nel"essities to J apa- 
nese in San Francisco. The
'" are forced to obtain all of these 
things froln Berkeley, across the bay, \vhere one estahlislunent 
111akes a business of supplying them. 
The league has not felt it necessary to expend 11luch effort 
against the Chinese, for it is sho\vn that Chinese laundries do 
not receive an extensiyE' patronage frolll \yhite custonlers. Not 
only is their rivalry for the trade felt less. but the Chinese are 
not so aggressive in their business tactics as are the Japanese. 
The .A.nti-Jap Laundry' LeRgue has t
e hacking of al1 the 
( labor unions. for they are all strong advocates of the exclusion 
",of Orientals. :\Iany of the unions forbid their nlenlbers to patron- 
ize J apanE'se laundries. imposing a heav
T :fine, anlounting- to $50 
in somE' cases. for doing so. 
The Steam Laundry 'Yorkers' TTnion does not confine its 
activities to nlaintaining its strength in San Francisco alone, but 
has expanded it:;;; busines:;;; until it:;;; office ha:;;; really become a 
central emploYlllent bureau which 
upplies labor tu a majority of 
the laundries in the smaller to\vns in the territory tributary to 
San Francisco. R,E'centl
T the 11lember:;;; of the Laundry ,V orkers' 
TTnion in Alalneda CountjT affiliated \vith the San Francisco 
union, adding over nine hundred members to that organization. 
That the two unions should have coalesced is natural, for the 
\yorkers in .AJameda County, across the bay, frequently \vork in 
San Francisco laundries; in fact, the president of the Oakland 
union \\Tas enlployed in San Francisco. 
The union declares the follo\ving to be its objects: 


"rro cultivate feeJings of friendship among members of our clas8; to 
assiRt each other in securing employment; to reduce the hours of labor; 
to secure by legal and proper means a high
r standard of wages for work 
performed, it is necessary to organize and unite under one banner aU 
branches of our class. 
"Therefore, we pledge ourselves to labor unitedly in behalf of the 
principles herein set forth; to perpetuate our order on the basis of 
friendship and justice; to expound its objects and work for their general 
adoption; to respect and obey the laws laid down for its guidance and 
government, and always labor for its success knowing, as we do, that 
when we are united no reasonable demand that We may make can be 
denied us. 
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",Vhen organized it shall be our duty to educate ourselyes on all 
trade and labor matters, in order to work intelligently, unitedly and in 
harmony with one another. 
"The principal objects of the union are to protect and adyance the 
interests of the laundry. workers of San Francisco and yicinity: to 
secure a shorter work day; to establish a fair minimum rate of wages; 
to establish an employment bureau; to secure prompt payment of wage
. 
and the practice of those \"irtues that ele\"ate and adorn society and 
remind man of his duty to his fellow-man, to eleyate his position and 
maintain the rights of the workingman.' '22 


The membership of the union includes all nationalities and 
people of all ages. In securing or holding elnpl
lent age nlakes 
no difference, becau
e the older ,yomen are generally highly 
skilled. so that nlany nlature 'YOlnen are found in the trade. 
The nlenlber.s elect the officers of the union sen1Ï-annually. 
but this does not mean that officers are frequently changed. The 1 
sallIe secretar
. and busine5>ð agent have been re-elected for several 
years. Eyery lllember i
 required to yote on penalty of a fine, 
and all dues and asseSSlllents must be paid by election time. 
Each person nnl
t present the nIenlbership card as he or she 
pa!s
es in to the yoting placf\ sho,,,ing a record clear fronl debt 
to the organization. One ballot is then handed to the yoter. 
Four or five hour
 are required for the entire nlelnbership to 
vote. the large hall being cro,,
ded Blost of the tÎ1ne. The elec- 
tions are attended b

 considerable partizanship and often occasion 
personal ill-,yill anlong the members. ,-rigorou
 electioneering is 
carried on at the polls by the candidates and their supporters. 
Xot long since. ,,-hen iInportant positions ,yere being sought by 
several nlenlher:-;. certain shop collectors delayed 
ending the dues 
they had collected in to thp central office. The action ,yas evi- 
dently done ,,-ith the intention of causing confusion and dis- 

atisfaction at election tÏ1ne. 
-\ nUlllber of 11lembers found. ,,
hen 
they presented thenlo;;elyes at the polls, that they had not 
.et been 
credited by the l11ain office ,yith dues they had paid. In the 
hurry and stress of the InOlllent it "-as not possible to discoyer 
,,-here the blalne should rest and the irritation resulting froln 
the situation cOst the incumbent officeTh a nUInber of yot
s. 


23 By-laws of the International Steam Laundry "orkers' enion. 
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1ntern3] friction is not unconlnl011 hehveell the men and the 
,vomen over the conrluct of 3ffairs. It is not ÏInprob3 hIe, indeed 
it is looked upon as desirable. by outRide labor offici3ls. that the 
nlen 3nd ,vomen shoulrl eventuall
T separate and have distinct 
org3nizations. ..As it is no,y, the Inen are inclined to assunlC a 
don1Ïneering attitude, ,vhich m3kes it unpleasant for the ",.onlen 
to speak' freely and discourages those girls ,yho are naturally 
tinlid fronl asserting their opinions. In spite of thp fact that 
the ,yomen in thE' union outnumber the nlen 3lmost five to one, 
n1en are always plected as deleg3tes to thE' State Feder3tion of 
Labor. This Ritu3tion is rlne to the fart that the "'Olnen \yill not 
st3nd together on a ,,'oman candidate, those in one laundry being 
un\yilling to vote 3n honor to a ,,"oman 'working in S0J11e other 
laundry, each laundry' group forming a clique of its own. R,ather 
than SE'e an honor go to 3nother clique thE' ,yomen \vill vote for 
the ll1an. 
The expenses of the unioll 3re met by dues and initiation 
fees. Initiation fE'E's are on a sliding basis according' to thE' wage 
received. The 111inin1um for Branch No. 2 is $5 and the 111Hxi- 
munl $25 for journey \yorkers. ...A. pprentices are ch3rged a fee 
one-half that paid by the journey ,yorkers in their division. The 
nlinlInum initiation fE'e for Branch 
o. 1 is $10 and the Inaximunl 
i:;;; $50 for journey' \yorkerf-;. Dues vary according to the earnings 
of the worker. :J[embers receiving $10 a \veek or over pa
T fifty 
cents a month; menlbers receiving under $10 a w'eek pay thirty- 
fiye cents a month for dues. The chief expen:;;;es of the union 3re 
for salarie:;;;. The recorrling alhl financial secrétar
T is paid $20 a 
,veek; thE' secretary has an assistant 'who receives $17 a \veek; 
$15 a 1nonth is paid to the treaRurer; the sergeant-at-arms is paid 
$5 a month; the bURin(-js
 agent receives a salary of $27 a \yeek. 
The receipts of the union are so far in excess of its expenses 
that the union has af'f'umulatpd a substantial fund and is in a 
prosperous financial eonditioll. 
The Steam Laundry 'Yorkers' l.!nion seenlS to be firnlly en- 
trenched in its po,vpr. In addition to the fact that it \you]d be 
l1ecessar
T for the o,vners of 13undries to have 2000 ,vorkers avail- 
able to put in the positions at once, if they hoped to bring about 
the opE'n shop, other troubles would follow, since the unIon, 
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because of its numbers and influence and because it is an example 
of the conditions the trade-unionist regards as his goal, would 
haye the backing of the entire labor ,,'orld. 
\ nunlb
r of the 
best shops in the city also are really o,vnecl by the laundry 
drivers, who themselves are formed into a strong union. At the 
tÏ1ne an attelnpt ,,-as being nlade to forul a "laundry trust' '
4 
and an actual start ,,'as ,,-ell on its ,yay in that direction, the 
driver
 becamp alarnled as they sa,,' numerous laundries absorbed 
by the ne"T project. The drivers ,,,ere proprietors themselves, 
inasmuch as they o,,'n their routes, hiring the laundries to do the 
,,'ork th
y brought in. for a specified sum. In the inunense plant 
that ,vas being established th.ey saw a formidable rival. for the 
trust proposed to hire drivers and run ,,'agons of its o,,'n on all 
the routes. To nleet this danger the drivers themselves started 
laundries to ,,,hich the
T took th
 ,,"ork of their custonl
rs. so that 
no,," a nunlber of the "hops arf\ the property of groups of laundry 
drivers ,vhile others depend for their support upon the patronage 
contracted for ,,,ith the dri\"ers. This condition is a very near 
approach to the o,,'nerç;hip of the industry by the laundry 
,yorkers themseh'es, and acts as an effectual stop to any action 
on the part of laundry proprietors sufficiently general to break 
the po,yer of the union. 
The Stean} Laundry "T orkers' Union yie\\'s the present a
 ) 
rangenlent as to hours. ,yages. and shop conditions with satisfact- 
tion. The ,,'orkers feel that a fair proportion of the result o
 
their labor reaches then} and that they have an influential voice 
in the ordering of the conditions of their lives. ....\s long as the 
situation in San Francisco remains as it is, they say they have 
nothing more to ask. 


\ 



4 See page 31. 
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BIN"DERY 'YO)IEX'8 LOCAL UXIOX, XO. 125 1 
Bê-td conditions had nothing to do ,,,ith the inception of the 
Binder
 "T omen's TT nion. its first snggestion cOllling fronl a 
remark lightly made by the present 
ecretary. She had been 
assigned to some ,,'ork usually 
olle by boys, and, as she took h
r 
place at the table. laughîngly told one of th
 lTI('n that she 'was 
going to join his union. II
 took her relnark seriously. talking 
to her as they ,vorked side by side about the desirability of the 
\VOlllen fornling an organization. .A. nlonth after this first con- 
versation a meeting of the ,yomen employed in binderies 'was 
called in September, 190
. The majority of th
 225 ,yomen 
engag
d in the trade attended the llleeting, but four-fifths of 
Vthe
 admitted frankly that they came nlerely out of curiosity. 
and not because they ,vere dissatisfied ,vith their working condi- 
tions. At the September meeting, seventy-four of the girls 
joined. A vigorous calnpaign of persuasion ,,'as continued by 
the 'workers who had become interested. ,yith the result that the 
union had gained a 111embership of 200 b
v November; 1902. 
N"otification Vfas th
n srnt to the employers that a union had 
been formed, and that recognition ".as req nested. .L.\fter a \ve
k's 
delay, the employers consented to receive the representatives 
from the 'VOlnen. At this first consultation the employers offer
d 
no opposition to the movement; in fact, they sho,
;ed thelnselves 
friendly rather than other\vise. ....i\t this time no agreement ,vas 
Inade and no schedule of wages "Tas presented. 
The girls were 'working eight and one-half hours a day. They 
'were receiving an average \vage of $7 a \"eek, '
;orking on holi- 
days for the same rate, but rpceiying extra eonlpensation for 
Sunda
vs and for night ,york. The overtinle \vagp \\'as fixed by 
the employer. The girls ,,'ho 'were earning from $3 to $6 a 'week 
'were paid fifteen cents an hour overtime; those receiving $6 to 
$8, twenty cents an hour; those 
arning over $8 a \\'cek, t\v
nty- 
five cents an hour. 


1 The secretary of the local organization of the International Book- 
binder's Union, Miss Ella 'Vunderlich, furnished the information about 
this union. 
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,Yhile the girls had been contented ,yith the abo,"e conùitions 
before organizing, Iueeting with each other and di:-;cus..;;ing their 
trade seenled to haye the effect of calling the ,yorkers' attention 
to some things they thought should be rellledied. They began to 
feel that the union should be of some :seryice to then1. .A.Jter 
thp workers ,,-ere organized, the old arrangenlent ,,-as left undis- 
turbed only six nllHlths. In 
\Iay. 190;
. the union gaye thirty 
days' notice that an increase of ".ages ""as desired; $d wag 
named as the l11inÎlnum for the le
s skilled journey-,,-orkers. and 
$10 for the :;;;killed. Xo scale of ,yages ,,"as 111ade for apprentices. 
but t,yenty-fiye eents an hour ,vas designated as oyertime pay for 
an apprentice. an increase of ten cents an hour oyer the fornler 
rate. · TÎlne and a half ".as :fixed. as the o,"ertime wag... for all 
journey-,,-orkers. A night 
hift ,vas to receive the regular rate, 
the oyertinle appl
.ing luerely to hours in excess of eight and one- 
half. Eight holiday
 ,,-ere denlanded. On refusal of the enl- (/ 
ployers to grant the increased ,yage. a strike 'vas declared. 
The girl:;;; gained their denlands at the end of four weeks. 
They supported their o,,-n strike entirely ,yhile it "ë1S in pro- 
gress. thosp ,,-ho ,yere elnployed pa
"ing a percentage of their v 
,yages to the union. 
-\fter they went back to ,york the Interna- 
tional Bookbinders' U Dion paid thenl $-! a "-eek for the tin1e 
they had lost. 
The union asked for no further changes for almost three 

-earK In January. 1906. the eight-hour day ,,-as requested. On 
condition that it should not beC0l11e effectiye until J nne 1 this 
denland ""as conceded. 
Before the six months ,,-ere oyer the union ,ya
 forced to 
a test ,,"hich proyed ho,y much internal cohesion existed. The 
earth(lUake and :fire Cal1le in .A. pril of that year, and eyery bindery 
in San Francisco ".a:o; destro
.ed. In le:-)
 than a ,yeek. 'Yillie 
Snlalzon, a member of the men's union. ,yhose honle was outside 
the burned district. placed a placard on his fence asking the 
Inembers to COlne and register. With this as a starting point. 
reorO'anization belJ'an anp'L After a Ineeting- of the executive 
o 0 '-' 
committee ,yhich was held in Oakland on 
-\.pril 30. 1906. a notice 
,vas published in the papers calling a Iueeting of both the BIen 
and ""omen in T,vin Peaks Hall, San Francisco. The l11en's 
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unIon and the 'YOl1H?n'S union continued to hold joint 111eetillgs 
until Xove111ber. ....\.t the tÏlne of the fire the Bindery 'Voln
ll'
 
enio11 lost about thirty 111enlhers, 11108t of whom haye never been 
heard of since. After six months all ,vho had not reappeared 'n
re 
voted ,vithdra"Tal carrls in order that their record 111iO'ht ::;tand 
o 
clear on the books of the union. 
'York ,vas extremely plentiful. ....\s soon as the printing and 
binding shops could find shelter they ran night and da
T in 
order to fill the i11111Iense delnanrls they had to meet. Three :;;hifts 
of labor "ere kept busy, from eight 0 'clof'k in the morning until 
four in the afternoon; from four in tile afternoon until 111id- 
night; from midnight until eight in the morning. 'Yhen th
 
first of June brought the date agr
ed upon for the shorter day 
to go into effect, there ,vas a little frirtion about granting the 
eight hours, but no serious difficulty arose. The emplo,\-ers "ere 
Ïlì no position to risk trouble when forced to meet Ï1nmediately 
I such an influx of business. ....\lthongh thf' union had not rf'quested 
J the oycrtime rate for night work. thc employers voluntarily paid 
a bonus to th
 shift employ
d fro111 midnight until eight 0 'clock 
in the morning. 
....\ year later the prosperity of the employers reflected itself 
in a ,yish on the part of the girls to share more largely in the 
profits of thf' industr,\T. In April, 1907, a n
'v scale ,,'as sub- 
111Ítted "hicb fixed $10 a ,veek as the minimum 'wage for any 
journey-,yorker. \Vhen this ne"T agreement 'nlS proposed. the 
question of apprentices ,vas taken up for the first time. ....\.n 
apprentice ,vagf' scale of $4 a week ,,'ith a fift
T-cpnt incrëase for 
every six 1110nths of service was establisherl. 

 three-)Tear ternl of 
apprenticeship "Tas named. A clause limiting the nlunbpr of 
apprentices ,vas also included, but this 'n-lS "Taived on condition 
that apprentices should bf' given to understand when engaged 
for "Tork that they "ere expected to come under the jurisdiction 
of the union. This ne,v agreement ,vas spttlf'd ,vithont any 
tronble and is still in force after almost five years. 
The continuation o
 the arrangement is an indif'ation of (>0]]- 
tentn1('nt with existing conditions on th
 part of the bindery 
,vorkers; for the union has no definite tiJnf' for submitting agrf'e- 
111ents, the old one holding over until sonle lle,v situation arises 
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,yhich requires adjustment. The emplo
rers have expressed a 
desire for an lmderstanding that schedules 
hall stand for three 
years in order that they lnay be certain of their arrangements 
,yith employees for a definite time. )Iost of the ,,-omen's unions 
believe in agreements lasting for a definite stated interval. but 
thp Bindery \\
 omen 'ç; rrnion prefers the method of indefinitenpss 
becausp it leaves the ,yorkers free to l1lake ne'\y dellland
 when 
occasion arise
 ,yithout deferring action until the expiration of 
the old con tract. 
While $10 a ,yeek is the established l1linÏInum ,,-age. 1110re 
than half the ,yomen are paid a larger SUl11 than this, $11 to $]:2 
being usuaL ,,,hile forewomen receive ;J;14, $15, to $18 a ,,-eek. It 
seem'S a little strange, therefore, that the employers should con- 
sider the n1Ïnimu1l1 too high, claiming that some of the girls are 
not ,,-orth that much. To this the union replies that it ,,-ill not J 
lo,yer its standard; if a girl is not "orth $10 the employer D1ay 
discharge her, for the union does not interfere in case of dis- 
lllissaL ...-\. girl is expected by the union to be efficient enough- 
to earn ;þl0 a ,yeek if she renlains in the trade at all. 
The union has fostered the industrial idea in organization \/ 
because it has found that this s
-stenl serves the encb of the 
"-OJ1Ien much better than craft organization. The San Francisco 
shops handle every type of work and thp girls fill in on all 
branches. This enables the girls to keep steadily elnployed eyen 
during a dull season, for they can be used in any department. 
In other parts of the country. the "'Olnen are nlost frequently 
found in a craft union. such as "Book Co\. er Stalnpers," "Col- 
lators and Folders." The San Francisco union believes that 
this breaking up of the ,yorkers into small groups confined to one 
branch of the trade ,yeakens the po"er of an organization be..v 
cau
e the 'YOlllen are distributed in their interests. It also gives 
ground for jurisdictional disputes. ...-\.nother result is a narro"\ 
specialization ,,-hich hinders the efficiency of the ,yorker for thrl 
trade as a "hole. 2 
The ,YOlllen are occupied "ith the simpler branches of binding, 
being ç;hifted from one table to another as they lllay he needed. 
...-\ ',Olllan runs thp sew'ing lnachine and also the stitching lllachine 



 The secretar
. of the Bindery Women's Union, :\Iiss Ella "under1ich, 
points out thi" difference. 
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".hich is used for ,,-iring pages together. The folding ll1achine 
is attended by a ".Olnan ,yhose duty it is to sit beside the 11lachine 
and ".atch if anything goes "Tong. If a sheet tears or is crumpled 
in passing through thf\ folder. shp can tt'll by the sound and 
stops the machine, rell10ving the spoiled sheet. Punching 111a- 
chines and perforating Inachines are rnn by WOlnen, but these 
are not in constant use. 
Girls seated in a long ro,y at a tabl
 se,v thp folded sheets 
of the books together. The big needle used for the ,york is 
threaded through tht' end of a cord ,yhich is strung up through 
a bar raised horizontally above the table. I-Iand se,ying is gener- 
alJv in use because it is more firm and more satisfactory than 
. . 
ll1achine ,vork. 
Near the sewing table are other tables piled ,vith the sheets 
ready to be gathered into a book. The ,yomen walk around the 
table, taking one sheet frolll each pile. \Yhen the collator com- 
plete,; a book she places her initials on it. so that if a n1Ïstakp is 
nlade in arrangement. it ,viII be possible to tell whose fault it is. 

o penalty is attached for nlaking a mistake, nothing being done 
unless errors beconle numerou
. Th
 initial-placing system seen1S 
to be a sufficient corrective in itself to prevent carelessness, for 
noticeable inefficiency would soon nlake itself known. Indexing 
nlachines are operated by girls. Thp ruling machine is run 
by men. the girls feeding the sheets into the Inachine. Young 
apprenticp girls usually p3ste the leather title-piece
 on the 
backs of books, the lettering being done after,vards by 111en. 

 In a ,,'ord, it might be said as a general division, thät a 11 the 
preparatory processes are in the hands of the won1en and all the 
finishing in the hands of the Inen. Jurisdictional disputes arise 
between thp nIP}} and ,YOlnen on this point; sometimes the e111- 
ployer ,vants to put women at ,york which is regarded as coming 
under the province of the nlrn's union; :sollletÏ1nes the men feel 
that certain work should fall to their hands, as in the case of 
th
 folding Inachines, ,vhich were ".on hy the wom(-'n only after a 
dispute lasting two years. 
The union itself forbids the girls from doing bronzing. This 
consists of rubbing a gilt po,vder into the dalup covers of cata- 
logues, pamphlets, programs, etc. The ,york is very disagreeable, 
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injurious t0 eyes. nose. throat. and hands. Bronzing machines 
have been invented ,,'hich do away ,,-ith thic;; danger. so the girls 
feel justified in refusing to do the ,,-ork b
- hand. ...-\.t present 
b
onzing is done by" the men. 
.As a basis of comparison as to hours and ,,-ages else,,-here. 
".p find a littlp infornlation in the Xe,,- York State Department of 
Labor Report for 1908. 3 In Xe,y York City. ".ornen gold-Iayer
, 
that is those engaged in pasting the gold-leaf on the backs of 
book
 preparatory to the letter 
tall1ping. receive $10 a ,yeek for 
an eight-hour day. Collators get $
 a ,yeek for an eight-hour 
day. 'Ye see that the hours and ,,-ages are about the same in both 
cities. Although collators in San Francisco receive $10 a ,yeek. 
they are fe". in nunlber and often are apprentices. so the ".age 
in this branch "ould probably proye to be on the ,,;anle ba:-;is 
as the Xe,,? York ".age. Fully half the ,YOll1en in San Francisco 
binderie
 receiye a higher ".age than the required minimull1. so 
as a matter of fact ".ages in San Francisco nla
- sho,,' a higher 
average thal1 the Xe"y York schedule. but ,,-e do not have suf- 
ficient data to prove the a
sunIption. )Iiss Eliza beth Butler in 
her book lromell and flip Trades states that beginners get from 
$3 to $4 a ,yeek in Pittsburgh, and that the percentage of ,YOnIen 
earning oyer $7 is slnall. forty-five per cent to fifty-niup per cent 
earn from $4 to $6 a ,yeek. They ".ork nine or ninp and a half 
hours a day. IIere ,ye see that the 
an Francisco nlinimunl 
exceeds the general Pittsburgh ,,-age by from $3 to $6 a ".eek. 
There are no ,,'onlen in the bindery ,yorker's union in Pitts- 
burgh. for the organization. ,,-hich is snlall and controls no shops. 
excludes all ".orkers ,yho are not finishers. forwarders. or rule
 
and a
 no ,yomen are thus employed. no ,,-onIan can be a union 
melnber in Pittsburgh. 4 
Bindery ,york is. on the ,,-hole. pleasant. T,,'o kinds of shops 
are found. large ones. and small ones known as "kitchen Rhops. ., 
The nalne indicates nothing as to conditions. nlerely 111l'àning 
a ,,;nlall one-rOOll1 establishn1ent carried on at the rear of a 
stationery store or a small printing office ,,-hich does paluphlet 
,,-ork. The "kitchen shops" 
prang up after the fire and often 


3 Report of Bureau of I abor Statistics, Xew York, }908, part II, p. 4,3. 
4 Elizabeth Butler, Women and the Trade8, pp. 279, 2
1. 
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employ but one girl. The large shops are airy and ,yell-lighted. 
IllOst of them being ne,,'l

 constructed. 
Although the industry haR greatly expanded, the melnbership 
of the Bindery ",V Oluen 's TJnion, ,yhich includes an the women 
in the trade, has relnained practically stationary. 
\.. distinct 
effert of the introduction of machinery sho,,'s itself in this in- 
dustry. "\Yith the builqing of the ne\v shops after the fire, the 
most improved machinery \yas installed. Hand folding, for 
instance, ,,'as forluerly quite common in the San Francisco shops. 
Three thousand sheets a day could be folded by hand, but tllP 
ne,,
 n1achines fold 20,000 sheets. Thus, - ,vhile ".omen 'were not 
thro\vn out of employment, the ne\y machines put an effectual 
stop to any increasing demand for labor \vith the gro\vth of the 
industry. 
At present the membership of the union is 275, the majority 
of .,,-hom are ,An1ericans. 1\lost of the members are bet\veen the 
ages of t\venty-five and forty. About a third are lnarried "
on1en 
,vho prefer doing w'ork other than housekeeping. En1ployment 
is regular as a rule and t,vo-thirds of the members remain per- 
manently in the shop ,,'here they find en1ployment. About a 
third of the members \vork irregularly and are inclined to shift 
about from one establishment to another. In July and August a 
slack season comes \\'hich affects this floating and less skilled ele- 
ment of the bindery ,vorkers. Apprentices are cOlnpelled by rule 
of the union to remain in one shop for three years. 
The ,vomen elnployed in binderies in "Alameda County across 

 the bay from San Francisco comp under the jurisdiction of the 
San Francisco union. This includes the ,,'omen in seven shops 
in Oakland and one in Berkeley beRides the one at the "University 
of California. 
"\Yhile no great issues have arisen for \vhich the bindery 
'''Olnen must contend, and the union has brought about no such 
remarka ble revolution in conditions as did the laundry ,,'orkers; 
still, the bindery 'VOlnen can prove that the union has perforIued' 
'-a distinct service in maintaining a good standard. For spyt'ral 
years previolls to the fornu1tion of a union, there had been a 
noticeable tendency to,,'ard falling "ages. ",'T 0111 en ,,-ho ,,'ere 
receiving $7 a "
eek at the tin1e of the organization had heen 
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recf'iying $10 only. three years previous. ....-\fter the recognition 
of the union further reduction of 'wages ceased. .At prt'
ent the 
lninimum is fixed at the point ,,-hich had been considered nonnal 
before the poliey of re(.1uetion began. ...... 
In order to handle properly- all the details of nlanagell1ent. 
the union in October. 1909. increased the dues fronl thirty-fh-e 
cent
 a ll10nth to fifty cents, making it possible to support an 
offiee and enlploy a secretary- ,,-ho could gi,-e her entire tinle to 
the business of the organization. This secretary also acts as busi- 
nes
 agent and is the only paid employee of the union. ....\.side 
fronl these dues, the onl
- other expense attached to belon
ing 
to the union is the initiation fee. This is $3 for journey-\Yorker
 
and $2.50 for apprentice
. ...\.pprentices pay no dues, but are not 
allo,,-ed an
- voice or vote in the meetings. _\ fine of twenty-five 
cents is Ìlnposed for non-attendance at nleetings. There are no 
fines for infringenu-'nt of rules or agreenlent, a reprÜuand being 
considered a sufficient discipline. Practically all the receipt:s are 
required for the expenses of conducting the union. 
The business of the organization i
 in the hancl
 of officers 
and conlluittees. Elections COlne yearly, The officers are a presi- 
dent, yice-president, secretary-treasurer. busine
s agent. and re- 
cording secretar
-, the last tW0 being merged into one at pre"iel1t. 
The union also elects a sergeant-at-arnls and an inspector, ,,-hose 
duty it is to see that all ,,-ho attend the 11leeting are menlbers. 
The executive conl11littee consists of five melllbers. three of ,,-hOlll 
are elected. the president and vice-president being the other t".o 
by yirtue of their office. ,..... oting is not COlllpulsory. 
The local organization does not do a great deal in the ,,'ay_ 
of benefits. The International Bindery 'Y.orkers' Cuion ha
 
charge of the death benefit of $73. Sick benefit is not a feature 
of the- union. although sick 111ell1bers are visited and aided. if 
necessary, from private contributiol1
. ....-\ changp is contenlplated 
in thi:-; arrangt-'lllent and a eonlnlittee is no". ".orking on a plan 
for a perrnanent beneyolent fund. 
Rrcrf'atiye projects haye not been 11lade a feature to any- 
clt
oTee by this uniol1. ...-\n anuual hall has been the only social 
L" __ . . 
affair undertaken. SOllle of the leaders feel it Inight be ,yell 
to COBlhine SOBle sOl"ial 
nnnsenlent with the regular lneeting
 in 
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order to bring out 
 larg
r attend
nce and thus b(--, a nleans of 
inducing 1110re interest among the Inembers in the questions 
,,-hich conrern working-,,-oluen. Xo lively interl'st in the problelus 
to b
 
olved for the \yorking-,,"omen charact
rizes the rank and 
file of the membership. Conditions, ,,'ages, and hours have im- 
--proved rather 
asil
" and it is natural that the \YOnlen should not 
appreciate the service of unionism to a gr
at extent. l\Ian
" of 
them admit that they regard the union as necessary, but never- 
theless are careless about pa
.ing dues and sharing in the \\'ork 

nd responsibilities. The leaders in thp Bindery 'V. omen's Union 
are notably efficient. broad-minded, and tactful in their dealings 
with both employers and ,,"orkers; consequently the members as 
individuals ar
 undisturbed by the frictions in the shops which 
might call their attention to the service the union does really 
perform for them in the way of keeping \vorking conditions 
pleasant and free fron1 irritation. 
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PRESS FEEDERS 
\XD 
\SSIST
\.XTSI 


Only seven ,vomen members are found in the Press Feeders 
and 
\ssistants. This is one of the earliest trades organized in"'- 
San Francisco, but the first union "
as ,viped out in 1898 after 
an unsuccessful strike for thr nine-hour day. In 1902 the former 
members started an agitation ,vhich brought about a reorganiza- 
tion in 1903. ...\ 
trike for the eight-hour day involved all the 
printing trades in 1905, and in this disturbance the press feeders 
and assistants shared. 
\fter seven weeks the troublr was settled 
by an agreement to reduce the hours fifteen minutes every six 
months, ,vhich ,,-ould bring the ,vorking day to eight hours at 
the end of two years. 
\n increase of fifty cents a "Teek In 
"Tages eyery six nlonths for the same period ,vas also gained at 
this time. 
When the reorganization ,,-as effected in 1902. forty ,,-omen V 
,vere employed as press feeders. but the nUlnber has steadily 
diminished. This is due to the nature of the ".ork. The press 
feeders are expected to clean the machines. a dirty. disagreeable 
task ".hich the emplo
Ters are un\villing to ask ,,-omen to perform. 
For this reason the proprietors of the shops ,,
ill not hire any 
ne,v "Tomen, and as those already in the trade marry or go into 
other lines of ,,-ork. they are replaced by men. The ,yages paid 
the ,yomen are thr sanle as the lnen receive. Three of thr ".Olnen 
receive $13.50 a ".eek and four $16.50 a ,,-eek. 2 
The men of the union say that the 'von1en have al,,-ays been 
among the most interested and dependable members. and. at the 
tinle of the reorganization. ,,'orked diligently to prOll1ote and 
encourage the movement. During the strikes the WOTI1en have 
ahvays been loyal and helpful. The men have no objection to 
"
omen in the trade; it is simply o,,
ing to the disagreeable 
features invoh-ed in the ,,-ork that "'Olnen are not considered V 
suited for the employment. 


1 The facts about this organization were obtained by interviews with 
the women and from the secretary of the union. 
2 :Miss But]er in the Pittsburgh Survey, volume on TVomen and the 
Trades, gives $5 to $8 a week for the wages of press feeders in the city 
of Pittsburgh. (p. 279.) 
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T"YPOG"n
\ PIIIC...-\L 1 T XIOX .\'"0. 21 1 


--..... 
--- The Typographical C'"uion ,vas one of the first trad,.. organiza- 
tions formed in San Francisco and has had "Tomen as members 
almost froln the first. In 1888, the twenty-seven ,vomen belong- 
ing to the T.vpographical 1Tnion played a prolninent part as wit- 
nesses in an investigatiOn heing carried on by the state commis- 
sioner of labor. 2 Complaints had been luade about ('onditions 
existing in certain printing shops and the girb belonging to the 
union were sumnloned to give evidence, both in regard to the 
establislnnents against which cOlnplaint had been lorlged, and in 
regard to conditions else".here as a basis for comparison. Some 
of the girls testified that they had been paid only $2.50 to $8 a 
lveek at piece-\vork ,,'hen employed in the shop under investiga- 
tion; that they \vere never allo\ved to paste and measure their 
own matter, being forced to accept the proprietor's ,,'ord as to 
the amount they had done. 3 Since in the shops \vhere they \vere 
after\vards employed the
. earned $18 to $25 a ,,'eek, they felt 
convinced that the pr0prietor had falsified his estinlate in the 
former instance. They also told of long hours and many per- 
sonal indignities to ",-hich they had been subjected. The un- 
organized girls from the shop substantiated all that had been 
said. As a result of the conditions exposed. the Typographical 
Union instituted a boycott against the shops under investigation. 4 
At present the union'8 nlembership of over a thousand in- 
cludes only fifty ,,'omen. This number represents the larger 
part of the "romen in the trade. Although the lllunber of ".omen 
in the union has not increast'd greatly as the years \vent on. the 
..........".omen have ah,.ays been interested an"d helpful in all things con- 
cerning the general welfare. 
They receive a ,vage of $24 a "week in job offices. In ne\ys- 
paper offices, the rate is $29 a \veek for day \york, and $32 a \\.eek 


1 Facts about the union were secured from the secretary. 
2 San Francisco Examiner, February 25, 1888. 
3 San Francisco Examiner, February 27, 1888. 
4 San Francisco Examiner, March 1, 1888. 
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for night -work. 5 The dues are Blade proportionate to the indi- 
yidual earning
. uëing one per cent a Inontll for general dues. 
and one and one-half per cent a month for an old-age pension. 
This pension anlounts to $5 a ,yeek after the age of sixty or in 
case of disablelllent. The sunl giypn as death benefit is $73 to 
$400. the amount yarying according to the length of Inelubership. 
Xo sick benefit is giyen regularly. but a relief fund is lnain- 
tained from ,,-hich loans are lllade in any CRse of necessity. 
'Yhile the ,,-omen haye ahyays proyed thelllSelyes ,\-illing to 
bear their 
hare of responsibility, naturally they do not play a 
conspicuous part in union lllatters becau
e their nunlbers are 
o 
small. 'Yomen haye seldom held office. and then only in a n1Ìnor ___ 
poç.;ition. but they frequently serye on the conunittee
. 


5 In Pittsburgh, according to 
Iiss Butler, women linotype operators 
are paid $12 to $18 a week. See If' omen and the Trades, p. 279. 
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\VO:\IEX'S AUXILIARY, NO. 18, TO TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION, NO. 21 1 


An auxiliary consisting of the \yives, mothers, unmarried 
sisters and unnlarried daughters of the members of the Typo- 
graphical Union ,vas organized June 25, ] 903. The objects of 
\ the auxiliary are stated to be: "To create a closer and more fra- 
ternal feeling bet,veen the families of members of the union; to 
promote sociability; to render w
sistance neCeH&'1ry in time of 
sicknes.<; and trouble, and for such other beneficial purposes as 
the majority of the members may elect, particularly that of 
furtherance of the use of goods bearing the union label."2 
.Not much interest has been shown in the 'work of the auxiliary. 
The membership is smalL In 1910 the auxiliary disbanded, but 
"yas revived a year later, and recently the activities seem to be 
taking on renewed lifp and to be developing. 
" The unions feel the necessity for securing more support froln 
'the families of the members, both for the sake of creating public 
opinion favorable to their undertakings, and for the purpose of 
giving tht} members of a trade-unionist's family a better under- 
standing of the problems the bread-\vinner must meet. As an 
expression of this sentiment the State Federation of I
abor at its 
last meeting passed a resolution that it 'would recommend and 
encourage the formation of women's auxiliaries in all the upions. 

s yet, in San Francisco the moveluent has made little headway. 
The auxiliary to the Typographical Union is the only one sho'w- 
ing any activity. 


1 The president of the 'Yomen's Auxiliary, )Irs. ,)Iary Barron, fur- 
nished this information. 
2 Constitution of Women's Auxiliary, No. 18. 
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TOB.A.CCO WORKERSl 


The Tobacco Workers' Gnion has but twelve members. all 
of ,,,horn are employed in one shop 'where tobacco is prepared 
for che,,,ing and smoking and a fe'\\. cigarettes are Inade. 
Several of the girls work at stripping the leaves. but this process 
is largely in the hands of Sp ani 
È-and Ind ian "
omen ,,,lIo do not 
belong to the union. The first organization of the tobacco 
workers was encouraged ten years ago by the manufacturers be- --- 
cause they desired the use of the label. Under such circum- 
stances the body has naturally had an uneventful career marked 
by little activity on the part of the members. 2 
Young girls from sixteen to eighteen years of age constitute "- 
the larger part of the membership, only one or two men being 
included. The president of the union is a man. The girls do not 
have any clear idea of organization nor any definite conception- 
of what conditions ,,
ould be desirable for themselves. Regular 
meetings are not held, the members being called together only in 
case some question requires discussion. The only accomplish- 
ment of the union seems to be the recognition of a n1Ïninlunl 
. ".age of $7.50 a ,yeek. Several girls earn as much as $12 a 
w'eek. 
The rate of pay in San Francisco does not differ materjall
y 
from that of Xew York, ,,
here some figures are available for 
comparison from the report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for 1908. In Albany the ,,,,omen earn $11 a ,veek working a ten- 
hour day; in Xew York City the "
age runs from $5 to $10 a 
w'eek for a nine and a half hour day; Rochester pays $9 a week 
for a nine-hour day; Syracuse $7.50 for a nine-hour day; Utica 
has the ten-hour day ,vjth a "
age of about $8.15 a ,veek. 3 The 
tobacco ,yorkers in San Francisco have the advantage of a shorter 
day since the eight-hour la'\\. went into effect. 
Upon shop conditions. the San Francisco union seems to- 
exercise no influence. The factory ".as roughly reconstructed 


1 For this information the secretary, ::\Iiss Kerrigan, was interviewed 
and the factory yisited. 
2 Interview with :\Ir. Paul Seharrenber
. 
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after the fire of 1906. The front third of the ground floor is 
occupied by a saloon. The building is dark. the ceilings 10\L and 
the space rro,yded. On the 
econd tIoor in the hyo rooms ".here 
the girls ,york there is an an1ple suppl
" of ".indo,ys, but the 
girls insist upon keeping them closed. ",'ith the result that the air 
is hot and oppressive. The girls cOll1plain much of headache. 
On the ground floor the girls ,vork in a dark space cro'wded 
behind the office. 
Possibly because of the shifting nature of the membership 
and necau:;:e small unions seen1 to be the general order in the 
craft. the international body of the tobacco ".orkers has very 
close. supervision over the local organization. a fact ,vhich. in 
turn, reacts on the union itself and preyents it from developing 
a strong, independent spirit. 
AU the applications for membership must be sent to the 
international office, ,vhere a record of the age of the applicant 
and the date of initiation is made. X 0 one over sixty is allo,ved 
to join. The due-books for the ne,," member are made out by 
the interna60nal and returned to the local financial secretary. 
The initiation fee is small, only one dollar, and it may be paid 
in four ,veekly instal1ments. 4 
...... The duties of the local secretary are 111inutely dictated by 
the internationaL In San Francisco she receives no salary, but 
her dues are remitted. She is employed in the office of the 
factory and collection of the ten-cent 'Yeekl
T dues on Saturday 
constitutes practically all her ,vork for so small a union. The 
stamps used to indicate the payment (If initiation fees., dnes, 
fines, and assessments are furnished to the local secretary by the 
international secretary-treasurer. The account of stamps, issued 
is very strictly kept, and if the local makes application for a 
greater number of stamps than the international secretary- 
treasurer thinks necessary, an investigation is ordered. In mak- 
ing the collection, the local secretary uses a system of duplicating 
books similar to a shop collector's list. "\Yhen the collection is 
finished, she divides the amount into hvo portions; a third of the 


3 Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, :New York, 1908, part II, 
p. 511- 
4 Constitution of Tobacco \V orli:er's International Union. 
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initiation fees, dues. international fil1e
 and asses."anents and all 
receipts for purely local assessments are retained for a local 
fund. In San Francisco this ,,'ould amount to about fort
T cent
 
a ,yeek. ....-\ccording to the constitution of the tobacco \YOrkflrs. 
this lnoney must be deposited in the bank in the presence of two 
trustees. The treasurer's ".arrants used by the local union for 
all expenditures are prepared and furnished by the international 
office. The renlainder of the fund collected. along \"ith one of 
the duplicated sheets. is sent to the international headquarters. 
The collection sheets are filed a\yay after the alnounts thereon 
have been credited to the account
 of the various members. The 
money at the international office is divided into threp funds: .L
 
third goes into the "general expense fund" from \"hich the cost 
of conducting the international office, salaries, organization. and 
label agitation is paid: a third constitutes a sick and death 
benefit fund; th(:1 remaining third forms a strike 
enefit fund. 
The collection from the local must be forwarded to the head 
officp \vithin forty-eight hours. If a ,,-eek's delay occurs an in- 
vestigation is instituted by the international president and execu- 
tive board. 5 
The paynIent of benefits is entirely taken out of local manage- 
ment. To obtain the sick benefit of $3 a week, formal applica- 
tion must be made to the international body on blanks furnished 
for that purpose. First an examination must be nlade by the 
local physician authorized for such service. .A.. comn1Ïttee of 
three persons nlust visit every \veek during the illness, no two 
calling at the sanle time. Benefit payments do not begin until 
t\yO \veeks after the case is reported, but in case of long illnes.
 it 
Ina
T begin fronl the date of the first report. IIedged around 
thus carefully by restrictions. it is not surprising to learn that no 
member of the San Francisco union has ever asked for sick 
benefits, for it \,"ould probably appear easier and les.
 irritating 
to a I'ick person to do \"ithout them. In case of strike, assistance 
to the amount of $3 a \yeek is allo\ved. commencing on the day 
\vhen the difficulty is approved by the proper authorities of the 
international. 
-\..n local difficuItie<; are acted upon by the interna- 
tional. The system of reports and investigations is COlllplicated 


5 Con!5titution of the Tobaeco 'Yorkers' International L"nioll. 
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....- 


anù would appear to be sufficient to discourage the local union 
from attempting to correct conditions ,,
hich required remedy- 
ing. 6 
The Tobacco 'Yorkers' Union is too small to have developed 
any distinctive conditions that have significance. It does present 
an interesting study in structure because of the minute details 
to which the direct attention of the international body is given. 


6 Constitution of Tobacco "'
 orkers' International Union. 
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UXITED G...\R:\IEXT WORI\:ERSl 


Local union. Xo. 1:31. of the united Garnlent Workers ,,"as 
e
tablished in 
an Francisco in 1900 through the instrumentality-=-_ 
of the Labor COlillciL The \'"Onlen engaged in the garment 
trades had been previously organized into a "Cloalnl1akers' 
1 nion, ,.
 but in September. 1900. resolyed to join ,,-ith the men 
and affiliate ,vith the United Garnlent "T orkers of ...\merica. ,. It 
"-as decided to lllake a vigorous fight against all unfair firm<;." 
The nalnp "
as changed and the finances of the union arranged on 
a basis to conform ,,-ith the constitution of the international 
bod
-.3 For seyeral months a campaign for increased melubership 
,,-as carried on ".ith evident success, for the ".orkers becalne much 
interested and l
OO signified their willingness to join the nl0Ye- 
ment. 4 Only about eleven hundred actually did enter the union. 
ho"-ever. o,,-ing to the opposition of the enlployers. Previous to 
this enlargement in the scope of the organization \,"ith its conSè- 
quent gro\yth in numbers and gain in po\,er. the hours of "
ork in 
the garment trade ,,,ere irregular. excessively long during the 
busy season. excessiyely short or no enlployment at all if the 
season "err dull. The girls were charged for all repairs on the 
machinery. for needles and for belting. Xeedles cost fiye cent... 
for three, and a belt cost t,,-enty-five cents. Sonle 'weeks as much 
as $2 or $3 ".as deducted fronl the pay for repairs. The Í1nmedi- 
ate effect of thp order established by the union in thp shops it 
controlled \,as to abolish these charges. to increase the wage
 
ten to t\yenty per cent. and to regulatf\ the ".orking hours to 
eight a day. 
....-\.òout t,,"O year
 after this organization "-MS effected the men 
cutters became dissatisfied and sought to \"ithdra". into a union 
of their o,,-n. The ,,-omen. ".ho far outnunIbered the men. re- 


1 The Labor Clarion, inten-iews with the seeretary, 
Iiss Hagen, and 

Ir. Paul Seharrenberg furnished much of this information. Faetories 
were visited and employers have been inten-iewed. 

 San Francisco Examiner, 
eptember 19, 1900. 
3 San Francisco Examiner, October 12, 1900. 
,I /'Jan Francisco EJ:aminer. April 12, 19u1. 
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fused to permit their withdra,val at first. but after three luouths 
of conflict, the 'VOlnen votf\d the luen $250 to start a separaÍf"\ 
organization. The ne\v union ,vas not a success and thf\ DIen 
sought to return to the original body. The ,,'omen refused to 
recf\iYe then1 and cutters are not adn1ittf\d to the union at the 
present time. :J[en elnployed at other branl'hes of the garlnent 
trade -.coming under the jurisdiction of the United Garment 
"
orkers are included in the melnbership. The men are fe\v and 
the affairs of the union are entirelr in the hands of the \,.on1en. 

o notable changes have taken place since the first agreement 
,,yith the employers ,vas fralned. In spitr of its encouraging be- 
ginning, the union has not succeeded in extending its po\ver. 
A The great earthquake and fire of 1906 dealt the organization a 
,/ \. severe blo,v. 
rany n1embers \vere entirely lost from the knowl- 
edge of the union, although efforts \vere at once made to locate 
members through the papers, and 3 meeting ,vas held ,vithin a 

l ...... month of the disaster. The union was reduc('d in nnmbcrR about 
\ half at this time, nor has it ever regained ib; lost ground since. 
:Jlany of the faf'tories \vhich had emplo.'Tf'd union \vorkf'rs were 
not rebuilt; others resluned .work under non-union conditions. 5 

 
 t the present time only hvo factories in San Francisco are 

 union shops. These factories manufacture overalls, shirts, and 

ther garluents luuch in denland by \vorkingmen, and only by 
lse of the label can they command the class of trade they desire. 
, . .., 
Both supply mining districts ,vhere union feeling runs high. 
The influence of this factor is \vhat forced the recognition of 
the TTnited Gannent "\Y orkers in the first days of the organiza- 
tion. 6 
This eyent happened in 190] and furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample of thf\ forc(? of a well-sustained boycott. In that year a 


5 One manufacturer stated that this was brought about by the un- 
reasonab]e attitude of the union in refusing to make any 
oncessions 
during the stress of the days foHowing the fire when the emp]oyers were 
under great difficuJty in re-estab]ishing the industry. Severa] non-union 
nÙmufacturers made simi]ar statements as a reason. for not unionizing 
their hands, saying that the union was too dictatoria] in its tone and 
too difficuJt to dea] with. Another non-union employer, on the contrary, 

aid he thought the union requirements yery reasonable and fair, but 
that he did not wish to subject himself to any outside interference in 
dea]ing with his employees. 
6 Interview with 
1r. Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the State Fedpra- 
tion of Labor. 
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strong effort ,,-as made to break the po,ver of trade-unioni
n1 
Ül 
an Francisco.' :Jlany small. struggling organization
 ".ere 
,,,iped out and the en1ployers in t1le garJllent trades ,,-ere ho.;.;tile 
to\yard the efforts of the newly unionized workers to establish 
union regulations in the factories. The Labor Council recognized 
the necessity for the unions as a ,,,hole to take some action to 
sho,,
 their po\yer. and urge(l. as a point susceptible to attack. a 
boycott against garments not bearing the union label. I..4etters 
,,,ere 
ent to the mining districts strongly appealing to the 
unions for their support in the effort. The result of this \yas 
that a carload of goods 
ent b
9 one of the factories into the 
mining country ,vas returned bee-ause the garments did not bear 
the label. The manufacturer at once si
nified his desire to open 
under union conditions in order to obtain the label ,yhich he f'a,y 
,va
 necessary to the 111aintenance of his business. Onl

 two 
factories \vere subject to this form of persuasion. and these two 
are the only factories meeting the terms of the union at the pres- 
ent tÏ1ue. The other factories supply a rural trade to a large 
extent. shipping to the smaller to,,,ns where trade-union s:,
n1pathy 
is practically unkno,yn and ,,-here the label has no effect on the 
sale of goods. 
The trade itself is "0 open to out.;.;ide conlpetition that the 
union realizes that it cannot hope to control local conditions and 
lllake then1 differ materially from tho
e e]-.;ewhere. The producer 
111ust meet the price
 of his busines
 riyals fronl all oyer the 
country and he cannot pay higher "-age,; and run shorter hours 
and do this. "\\
ages in San Francisco are therefore about the 
same as in other localities. The piece-payment system furnishes - 
the basis of ,,-ages. The ,,"ork i" minutely subdiyided. no girl 
n1aking an entire garInent. The aye rage earned is $9 a ,,-eek;- 
the 111inimuJll wHge perIl1itted is $1 a day. Folders receiye $5 a 
,veek; examiners are paid $10: $9 is the minimunl for boxer
. 
The garments are laundered on the premises. ,yhich necessitated 
a special agreement with the Laundry "\Y orker.;;; that these ,YOlnen 
should come under the jurisdiction of the Garnlent ,Yorkers. 
They are paid the rates usual in the stean1 laundries. earIl1ng 


7 See account of the Waitresses' "Lnion. 
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-from $8 to $18 according to the \vork. The enlployer fixes the 
"
ages for apprentices in all branches and the nlunber is not 
limited. 
The outside factor that the union can attack is the prison- 
made garment and against such goods a constant ,val' is in 
progress. The labels used on prison-made garments have been 
carefully collected and are displayed "wherever possible ,,
ith the 
hope that people will not bu
r if they recognize the articles as 
the product of convict labor. Thp union does not oppose the 
manufacture of goods in prisons, and the leaders in discussing the 
question, it should be said, show a sympathetic understanding for 
the need of occupation and training for convicts. The action 
rliscountenanced is the furnishing of these goods to local dealers 
at a price so lo,v that home manufacturers must keep do"yn wages 
and work standards to meet the competition. The union claims 
tlÌat two-thirds of the shirts on sale in San Francisco are prison- 
made, but several employers consider this estimate far too high. 
One of the chief objects of the union has been the protection 
'\ 
of its members from the rivalry of the Chinese. Simultaneously 
with its efforts to"yard enlargement and reconstruction, the union 
began a campaign against this alien labor. Definite action was 
taken to substitute white workers for the Chinese. In April, 
1901, we find this report: "The union has received assurances 
from the national organization that it will do all it can to induce 
white help to come to the state to take the places of the Chinese. 
The local body will endeavor to supplant the Chinese garment- 
workers as rapidly as possible ,vith white labor."8 .,At thp time 
of the organization of the ,,
hite garment workers the s,veat- 
shop feature of the trade in San Francisco was largely in the 
hands of the Chinese. Overcrowding in on
 or two rooms "was 
common, where they lived. ate and slept ,vith the bundles of 
clothes being made. Chinese owned a large number of the 
stores selling sweated goods, although most of them employed 
white salespeople. Frequently a white man acted as agent, con- 
tracting for goods and then hiring the Chinese to do the ,vork. 
The Garment Workers' lTnion asserts'that these conditions still 


8 San FranC'Ïsco Examiner, April 28, 1901. 
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menacp the security of the ,vhite workers unless they conç;tantly 
a a. 
guard again
t the en1ployn1ent of Chinese in the trade. 9 
The union exhibits more alarn1 over this Oriental rivalry than 
the manufacturers regard as having foundation. Three n1anu- 
facturers, the leading ones in the city. said that they felt no busi- 
ness competition fron1 Chinese-n1ade goodsa that the greater part 
of such garments ,,-as made entirely for Chineç;e consun1ption. 10 
As to comparative ,yages. the manufacturers stated that the\ 
Chinese themseh'es ,vere no,,- as strongly organized as the <White r; 
,vorker:-; and would not work for less. The number of Orientals 
in San Francisco is decreasing also becausp of thp Exclusion 
...let. ,,-hich prohibits coolie labor fron1 entering the LJnited 
Statesa and because. of late years. the Clunese already here haye 
been returning to their o\vn country.Jê1ken altogether the em- 
ployers do not feel that at present the Chinese are a serious riyal 
to the ,,-hite ,,-orkers. 
Fear of ,yorkers ,yho may oyerstock the labor nlarket and 
reduce ,,-ages is natural in the garment trade. ,,-hich is subject 
to seasonal changes. The union has taken action to equalize 
conditions that may arise from a dull season. Before unionizing. 
luany of the girls "-ere laid off entirely at times. Xo,,- all n1enl- 
bers ,,'ork. sharing equally the burden of slackne:ss by shortening 
the hours for each 'worker and making three-fourths tin1e the- 
usual day for such seasons. In the branch of tradp carried on 
in the union shops. that of making men's "'ear, Xoyember is thp 
1110nth ,,-hen the ,yorkers say they experience the effects of a dull 
condition. Demand has some influence. but difficulty in obtain- 
ing ra,,- material is given as the chief cause. ....is to the effect of 
the slack season. the owner of the largest plant in the cit
T. a non- 


9 The Fourteenth Biennial Report of the California Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1909-1910) states that there are ten establishments in San 
Francisco employing Chinese in clothing manufacture. The total number 
of Chinese employed is ninety-two, four of whom are cutters, forty-eight 
tailors, and forty operators. The operators are raid from $6 to $8.99 a 
week. In five establishments the sanitary conditions were reported good, 
and in fiye fair. (pp. 109, 342, 348.) 
10 At the request of the writer, seyeral Chinese students at the Univer- 
sity of California made an investigation of the amount of garment- 
making among the Chinese. They reported that a few years ago two 
Chinese families took work to their homes, but did not now do so. They 
stated that the garments made by the Chinese establishments were used 
exclush-ely by the Chinese. 
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unIon factory. said he seldom found it neCeSSary to lav off any 
. . ..... 
of his enlplo
T
es. The dull season in his fa('tory CéHne during the 
sumnIer, ;when many of the girls leave of their own accord to 
go into the country to \york at the fruit industry. Tht>y leave 
I thus tenIporarily Ül a sufficient nlunber to make it unnecessary 
for the factory to layoff those \yorkers ,,-ho elect to remain in 
the city. 
In the union shops no one can be discharged \yithout first 
receiving a warning, <UH.l \yhen such a warning is giyen, the 
'- Garment 'Yorkers' Cl1ion looks into the ln
rits of the casp before 
dismissal is' permitted. In this respect - this union differs in its 
practice from other ".onlen's unions, \yl1Ïch do not interfere in 
such cases. 
The \,"orking day \vas limited to eight hours in union shops 
,,'hen the first agreelnent \vas made, but the girls decided to ,york 
eIght hours and fifteen lninutes each day for five days in order 
to have Saturday afternoons free. The l:nv limiting the 'work- 
day for \vomen to eight hours put an end to this arrangement 
on )Iay 1, ] 91] . The garnlent \vorkers never fayored the new 
la\y and its effects on them haye not made thp girls 11lore satisfied. 
They cannot no\v hayp their half-holiday becausp they are for- 
bidden to \york the extra fifteen minutes each day ,vhich made 
it possible. Instead of b
ing ahle to earn a little extra by ,,'ork- 
ing overtim(
 during th
 busy season. the girls see temporary 
help employed. These ne\\T people must be taken into the union, 
although 
heir services are required for only a short period 
during the year. "Then the dull season conIes this meåns that 
more members \yill be thro\vn out of employment, aÚd the union, 
according to its established practice, \vill be forced to share the 
,,,"ork \yith the extra, transient p
ople \vho are not rpquired in 
the trade at all excepting for a brief, bus
T period. 
....t\mong the members \yho have been in the organization since 
its earlier days, as Inany of them have, there is a strong bond 
of fello".ship. Xatnrally the members do not entertain a very 
friendly regard for non-union ".orkers, \vhom they feel are reap- 
ing the benefit of the standard the union set \vithout sharing any 
of the responsibilities. During thp period \yhen the garment 
\vorkers ".ere carrying on their active canlpaign for increasing 
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11lelnhership and in
talling the union label. \\"orking condition
 
underwent a gradual change in the factorie
.l1 'Yhen interyie,,'pd 
seyeral employers adn1Ïtted that they did shorten hours and 
make yarious concessions to keep their enlployee
 
atisfied. be- 
cauc;;e the agitation rarried on by the organizers ,ya
 causing' 
unrest and discontent. The union claÜns that reall
? it is. then. 
responsible for keeping np the '-\tandard in all the shops. for it 
educated the girls in the trade to delnand certain condition
. and 
that ,,-hen these conditions ,yere established in SOllIe of the shops 
through their in
trlllnentality. the only ,yay the other factories 
could keep their elllplo
.ees \yas to giye them a
 good or better 
conditions in the open 
hop
 a
 "-ere found in the union shops. 
The union members are conyinced that they have horn the IannI' 
and expense of the fight for better conditions and that the 
others have benefited equally ,,,ithout being ,,-illing to share 
the burden. "Cnion girls as a rule ,,-ill not accept elnploynlent in 
an open shop. simply on the ground of personal feeling to,,-ard 
the ,,'omen ,,,ho do not join the organization. The union take
 -- 
pride in the efficiency of its lllellll?ers and desires thel11 to raise 
the grade of their ,,-ork so that the girls fronl the union lilay he 
recognized as being the nl05t skilled operators. 
'Vith the shifting in the cla
:-) of n1enlbership. the leaders 
have found themselves becolning lnore and Blore an educative 
influence about standards of "
york and liying. The o](ler 111enl- 
bel's of the union are 
-\.n1ericans. hut ..Aluericans do not enter 
the trade to any great extent of recent years. It alians constitu te '\ 
the major part of the ne,,- ,,-orkers. Late years have sho,yn more J 
changes in the personnel of the \yorkers in the union shops than 
fOrIllerly. ::\lost of the Italian girls liye ,,-ith their o,,,n people. 
so the ideals as to the standard of liying which the union instills 
into the ne"conlers reaches into the hOllle life of the unassimilated 
immigrant. 
The internal organization of the Garment ".....orkers' Union 
presents no distinctiye features. The annual agreenlents are 
sent out by the international headquarters. The local has never 
had occa
ion to 111ake alterations to suit 
pecial needs. although 


11 San Francisco Examiner, 
\pril 12, 1901; April 28, 1901; October 
12, 1900; September 19, 1900. 
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pern1Ïtted to do so by the international body. The initiation 
fee is $3 for journey-\vorkers, and $1 for apprentices. An ap- 
prentice is allo\ved to work t\VO months to determine whether she 
\vishes to remain at the trade before she is required to join the 
union. The dues are fifty-five cents a month. Sick benefit of 
$5 a \yeek is paid, and $100 is given in case of death. Regular 
assesSments for the latter fund have been suspended, as the 
union found it \vas accumulating an unnecessary surplus. In 
ease of a death a twenty-five cent special asseSSlllent is levied 
on each member. The expenses of conducting the union do not 
absorb the entire receipts, and the union has a substantial fund 
\vith \vhich it could meet strikes or other elllergencies. 
Since its establishment the Garment Workers' Union has 
ah,'ays taken an active part in the \,'ork of the general labor 
movenlent. Among the other organizations, the ,vomen of the 
--.gàrnlent ,yorkers are considered the most intelligent class as 
a ,,"hole in the entire body of trade-union ,,'omen. Certainly 
the
T include in their membership a number of \VOlllen of marked 
ability ,vho play leading part
 in thl
 matters that concern the 
,yorkers. There can be no doubt that this union has been an 
influence in keeping the line of developluent in the garment 
industr
T llloving up",Tard. They have been untiring in thf'ir 
educational activities and by means of label agitation, by speak- 
ing, and by investigations into the conditions of the trade in alJ 
its phases. the union has attelnpted Succf'ssfnll
T to ereate a senti- 
nlent and a standard that has prevented the industry from taking 
a turn d()\,'n,yard to conditions of sweat-shop labor ani! If),y pay. 
'Jluch of its educative \york, such as that done in assinlilating the 
Italian girls ,vho entf'r the trade, is of that subtle kind 'which is 
a potent. but often unrecognized and unappreciated influence in 
bettering the lot of ,vage-earners as a whole. 
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Ont of a llleluber
hip of ,,;onI
 700. about 250 are ""Olllen in 
the JourneYlllen Tailors' Lnion. This sho,,-s a decrease frolll- 
eight years ago ,,-hen about half ,,-ere ,,"Olllen. The ,,-onIen vary 
in nUlnbers. ho\yeyer. so no exact estimate can be given as to 
their pernu-lnent proportion to the lllen. They work at the 
simpler operatiol1!-- on coats. trousers. and vests. SOllle of the 
\YOlllen are employed in factories and others are engaged in con- 
tract \,"ork. although thi
 latter fonn is discouraged a'1 much 
a
 possible by the union beeausp it eannot control the shop con- 
ditions for contract \york as it can for \,-ork done in the factory. 
'Yhile union IllenIbers are found in all the 
an Francisco tailor- 
ing establishments. only three are closed shops. 
The journeynlen tailors haye never had a general ç,;trike. 
Trouble ha!s occurred in certain shops. but the trade ,,-as never 
involyed as a ,yhole. 
The n1ÌnÏIuuln \yage for \YOlUen journe
--\\'orkers is $10.;)0 a 
week. .....\pprentices receive $6. 'V. ork i
 plentiful for \YOlnen. 
the dellland for their labor usually exceeding the !suppl
T. In 
this respect they are more fortunate than the lllen, for alllong 
the latter there are periods of lllarked unelllployment, and during 
all seasons a few of the luen are unable to find \york. 
....-\.s lllen \york at a branch of the trad
 \yhich i!-' lllore highly 
paid than that of the \YOlllen. a distinction i
 lllade in the alllount 
of dues required h
. the union. For \YOnlen. dues are seyenty- 
fiye cents a month ,,-hile for luen they are $1 a month. The 
initiation fee is $2. In case of illne

 a sick benefit of $5 a \,"eek 
i
 given. and there is a death benefit of $100. 
The ""Onlen do not take an actiye part in the affair
 of the_ 
journeyn1en tailors. although SOlue have held offiee. The 
Inajority of them are young. and there is considerable 8hifting in 
the personnel of the \YOnIen lllelllber
hip \yhich pre\-entç; thpnl 
froBl developing luuch interpst or exerting any great influence 
upon the union. 


1 Several members of the union. the lotal secretary, )Ir. Abrams, and 
the national organizer furni
hed this information. 
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CR...\CI{ER BAKERS' AUXILIARYl 


In 1902 an organization of the girls in the cracker industry 
\vas effected, but it lasted only six lllonths because the girls could 
not agree among themselves. 
In November, 1909, the girls \,-ho \yorked at the soda bench 
in one of the factories found thelllseives so overburdened that 
they ""ere forced to ask for a decrease .in the all10unt of ,york. 
The soda bench is a long table divided into bins, \\'ith a girl 
standing at each section. Froln the baking rOOlll belo\v, th(-' 
crackers a.re conv
yed on a carrying apron and autonlatically 
dumped in equal portions into each bin. The girls pack the 
cI:ackers into boxes, the 'work delllanding a quick dexterity to 
keep the hins clear. So rapidly do th
 crackers accumulate that 
it Ïf.; impm;sihle to leave the bin unattended even for a nlOll1ent. 
and, as th0 girls worked standing for nine and a half hours, they 
found the strain severe. ..A. fe\v \veeks prior to N ovelnb
r, 1909, 
spe0ding up \"as attempted on the soda bench in one of the 
factories. The girh; found it an impossible task to keep their 
packing even \\yith the steady str
aln of cra('kers which over- 
flo,,'ed the bins. The fifteen girls enlployed in this departrnent 
held a shop meeting, mad
 their difficulty kno\yn to the lllanager, 
and re(juested a def'rpasp in the speed. This \\'as promised, but 
at the end of t,,'o weeks the speeding had begun again.. Oncp 
lllore the girls held a Ineeting and stated thei
 cOlnplaint. 
Anoth('r promise "'as given that the con(lition should be remerl.i('d, 
but ending \\-ith the sanle result as hefore. The third tÏJne the 
experience was repeated, the girls at the soda bench T\'Talked out. 
The 
mployer trierl to induce the cake girls to take up the 
"Tork but they refnspd and went out in syrnpathy \vith tlH' 
others. .....\fter they had gone out on strike. the girls telephoned 
th
 secretary of the La bar Council asking for advice and h
lp. 
The sf'('retary replif'd that thpy could not rec('ive assistance fronl 


1 ] nterviews with the employers, with l\1:iss Daisy 
fack, the secre- 
tary of the Cracker Bakers' Auxiliary, and visits to the factories sup- 
plied the facts about this union. 
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the Council because they \yere not Inelnber
 of a union. and 
adyised the girls to organize. This they "
ere "Tilling to do but 
some difficulties had to be OYerCOllle, for oyer half the girls "
ere 
Italians, nlan
T of \"hOIl1 could not understand English. )Iore- 
oyer, ,,-hile the cake girls sYInpathized ,,,ith the strikers. they 
thelllSeh r es had no grieyance against the enlployers; the

 ,,,ere 
poor and cOlÜd not afford to be out of ,york. In order to keep 
up interest and enthusiasm among those ,,-ho did not fully conl- 
prehend and ,yho therefore nlÍght have given up. the strikers 
held daily Ineetings. 
Às soon as the girls agreed to stand together and act in 
harnlony, the organizing committee of the Labor Council 
arranged for a meeting ,,-ith the girls ernplo

ed in the other b,.o 
cracker factories in the cit

. Only the strikers and the ernplo
Te(Js 
of one of the factories caIne to this lueeting. The Cracker 
Bakers' 
\.uxiliary ,,-as organized at this time and the girls forInu- 
lated a definite request which \yould remedy the conditions 
against ,,-hich they ,,-ere in rebellion. 
The secretary of the Labor Council then called upon the eIn- 
ployers of the strikers. The positions "ere being filled ineffici- 
ently by inexperienced hands and the employers ,,-ere 
lad to 
COlue to some understanding. Through the instrulnentality of 
the Labor Council secretary thp trouble ,yas adjusted. the denland 
for relief ,,-as granted. and all of the girls ",'ere taken back to 
"Tork after being out only one ,,-eek. Three extra girls ,yere 
eInployed to assist at the soda bench, and this made it possible 
for the girls to 11leet the extra ,york occasioned by the increased 
speed. 
The girls ,yho had joined the union continued to ,york quietly 
among the unorganized ell1ployees of the other factory, and by 
the end of three 1110nths all of theln had secretly affiliated. The 
next step ,yas to get the union recognized in this factory. _\.fter 
a nUlllber of conferences ,,-ith representatiyes of the Labor 
Council. the eIuployers agreed to recognize the union. one of the 
chief argulllents being that since the TIlen \yere organized. it did 
not seem ju-,t to deny the saIne right to the girls. This ".as 
accolllplished. hOWeyel'. only after six 1110nths of discus.;;ioll. 
Three 1110re Ineetings ,,-ere held ,,-ith the Inanufacturer
 before 
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the first sehedule ".as approyed and signed on the seventh of 
October, 1910. 
By the terlns of this first agreement. hours ,vere regulated. 
provision ,vas made for necessary relief packers, and ,yages ,yere 
increased. Nine ,yorking hours were designated for five days, 
and an eight-hour day for Saturday. Oyertime ".as limited to 
three hours a da
r and, \yith holidays, ".as to be paid for at the 
rate of time and. a half. Three relief girls 'n
re to be employed 
regularly on the sOd.êI benrh of onp of the plants and two relief 
girls for the same ".ork at one of the other factories. These 
extra girls ,,"pre to pack crackers and to relieye the others at the 
soda bench ,,"hen called on, enabling each girl to have ten rninutes 
free from ".ork in the morning and ten minutes in the afternoon. 
The ".age established by this agreelnent ,,'as that soda girls 
".ere to be paid $1.75 a day' and the relief girh; ,vho had less 
,,-òrk and responsibility "Tere to receive $1.50 a day. 
The cake girls. ,,-ho had been receiving $1 a day, ,yere to be 
paid $1.25 after three months' pxperience. Inexperienced hands 
,,'"ere to have $5 a ,veek for Rix ,yeeks, then $1 a day until they 
had \yorked three months. One of the factories agreed to pay 
$,1 a day fronl the beginning to inexperienced girls. 2 
The icing-room girls ,yere to rereive $] .25 a day after four 
and a half months, and $] a day before that ,vith the exception 
of the first six ,veeks, ,yhen the minimum ,vas $5 a ".eele 
\Vrappers are at piece work and average $]0 to $12 a ,,-eek. 
To earn this 111uch swiftness and dexterity are required. 
The ,vork of the cake girls does not require the skill .nor in- 
yolye the physical strain that the ,vork of the soda girls does, so 
the ".age demand is not placed as high. The cake girls art-' 
engaged in packing cakes into boxes. Fronl the baking room the 
cakes are conyeyed on ,yire trays 
arried on a belt ,,'"hich 1nOyeS 
very slo".l
'". On either side of the belt the girls stand in a rO\\T 
and gather the cakes into neat piles on the narro,v ledge before 
them. They then pack the cakes into the boxes. A man stands 


21iiss Butler in the Pittsburgh Survey gives $5 a week as the usual 
wage for cake girls. Only three per cent in the entire industry earn 
over $7. Ninety-six per cent earn $3 to $6.99. IV omen ancl the Trades, 
pp. 69-70. 
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at the end of the table and removes each tray a
 it reache
 the 
end, dumping the reluaining èake
 into a large box. 
In the icing-roolll nluch of the ,,'ork is done by hand and 
the girls are seated n10st of the time. T\yo girls sit oppo
ite each 
other at a table on ,,-hich is placed a large pan of icing. The 
cakes are inunersed in this b
. the handful and then passed 
acrO::-;8 to ãnother girl who rolls thenl in cocoanut and places 
them in ro\\'s on a large \yooden tray. For änothpr variety the 
cakes are first arranged on the trays and the icing is then 
dropped on theln through a funnel attached to a bag-like top 
,,'hich is filled 'with the icing. Xuts. cocoanut. and fruit are 
sprinkled on by hand by other girls. 
..1 nlachine is used for the sinlple process of co\'ering a large 
nunlber of cakes \yith plain icing. Racks \yith fork-like projec- 
tions on each side are s\yung bet\\'een narro\y carrying belts. A, 
ro\\' of girls seated on both sides of the table across ,,-hich the 
racks move slo\yly stick the cakes on the projections. The cakes 
are carried on into the hands of a girl ,,-ho sits in front of a huge 
trough filled "yith icing. She lifts the rack. immer
es it in the 
trough. and hangs it back into place behveen the belt
. _\..s the 
conveyor moves on. the superfluous icing on the cakes is caught 
as it drips on a \yide canva...; belt ,,-hich brings it back to the 
trough. The racks continue to lllove until autonlatically 
topped 
in the po
ition ,,-here they relnain until dry. forming an attractive 
tier of iced cakes extending alnlost fronl ceiling to floor. 
The union believes that the \\yage in the cake departInent 
..;hould he raised. but does not think it \\yise to take up the Inatter 
until tÏIne has been given for the industry to adjust it.;;;elf to the 
ne,,- la\y limitin cr the "'orkinO' hour
 to eight a day. The chief 

 
 
. 
desire of the girls has been for ê\n eight-hour day and since that 
has hp('(uue effective b
y 8tate la,,". the union is content to lllè,ke 
no ne\v demands for the present. ...-\side fron1 the original in- 
crease of \\'ages at the tÏIue the union ,,-as organized. no other 
change has been in
tituted. 
'Yhen the eiO'ht-honr da'. first becan1e the rule. the working 
'=' . 
honr
 ,,-ere irregular and the elnplo
Yee
 felt considerahle dis- 
satisfaction because there \,yas no definite uncl erstanding in regard 
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to the 
hifts they might be called to \york on. This has been 
adjusted \"ithout difficulty. 
..AJI the girls employed in the cracker factories no\v belong 
to thp Cracker Bakers' .Auxiliary, lllakillg a lnelllbership of oVt'r 
h\'o hundred. A girl on first entering the industry is allov;ed 
to \vork six \veeks before joining the union. Thirty days is given 
for making payn1ent of the initiation fee, \vhich iF: $2.50 for the 
girls earning over $1 a day, and $1.50 for those \'9ho earn less. 
The dues are forty cents a month, of which fifteen cents for each 
member goes to support the international body. "(Tntil January, 
1911. the girls \vere merely auxiliary tô the men's union, but 
since then they have separated and now' have their funds apart. 
The gir1s meet 1"\\'i('e a ll10nth, and t\yice a month there is a joint 
lneeting of representatives from the pie bakers, bread bakers, 
cracker bakers, and cracker packers. 
The officers are those customary in every union, a president, 
vice-president, recording secretary. financial secretary, a sergeant- 
at- arll1S, and three trustees. As yet no one gives her entire time 
to the \york of the union and no business agent is ernployed. 
A large majority of the girls in the cracker industry are 
ItalianF:. The secretary of the organization is a pretty, efficient 
young American \"ho \yorks at the soda bench in the factory 
\vhere the girls had their first trouble. The president is an 
Italian \\yho has a good kno\yledge of English, the combination 
making her particularly valuable to the union, for many of the 
members are not familiar with the Eng]ish tongue nor \vith 
Alnerican ideals and conditions. 
- 
The sacrifice of till1e and \yages \,'hich the girls proveò thelll- 
selves \villing to make for the sake of bettering conditions for 
their co-workers n1arked the beginning of this union's history 
and still shows itF:elf in a tie of personal friendship arnong the 
lnelnbers of the union. The Cracker Bakers' ..A.uxiliary is notice- 
able for a feeling of personal responF:ibility for its mernbers. The 
factories are situated at thp edge of a bad district of San Fran- 
cisco, and thp older girls exert an effort to keep the lnembers off 
the strept during thp noon hour. Reading is frequently the means 
en1ployed. This form of endeavor may have he en suggested by 
the fact that one of the factories had established a rest-room 
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Blade attractive for the purpose of counteracting the effect of the 
street. The Cracker Bakers' Lniol1. like the garluent \Yorker
, 
is confronted ,,'ith the problem of assimilating a foreign popula- 
tion unfanliliar ,,"ith the society and the conditions of life into 
,,"hich they have conlee It is meeting the problen1 in a spirit 
,yhich displays a feeling of personal responsibility for each other 
\yhich is nlore noticeable in this union than in any other. 
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l\IUSICIA:KS' )IUTUAL PROTECTIY"E UXIOXl 


The ::\Iusicians' 'Union is t\v
nty-six years old and ,,'Olnen 
have l?een included in its Inenlbership from the beginning. The 
totaJ number of nlembers is about 1200, but only forty or fifty 
are 'YOlnen, and of thpse not lllore than twenty play steadily. 
They are enlployed in moving-picture theaters and restaurants, 
and furnish music for dances. 
The initiation fee in this union is $100. Dues are fifty cents 
a month. .A, death benefit of $100 is paid. A relief fund ad- 
ministered by a board of five is made up of ten per cent of the 
net receipts of the organization. 
In the business of the :\Iusicians' Union the \VOlllen do not 
take any active part. Three-fourths of them are married or 
have some means of support ,vhich does not Inake theln entirely 
dependent upon the profession for a living, and naturally they 
do not take the interest in the conditions that the
T "Tould if their 
livelihood ,vere more vitally concerned. 'Yith t".o or three excep- 
tions, the \VOnlen are "Tilling to play for less than men ",ill 
aceept, a fact ,yhich causes considerable irritation to,yard thelll 
on the part of the general mmnbership. 


1 rrhe secretary of the musicians and several members furnished this 
information. 
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OFFICE E)IPLOYEESI 


The union of office enlployees has been in existenee a little oyer 
a year. 2 Th
 111enlbership i
 abl}ut 100. only ten of whonl a re 
WOlnen. These are girls elnplQyed in union óffices or in establish- 

 ,,-here the closed shop is the rule. The initiation fee is 
$1 and dues are fift
. cents a 1110nth. The "work of the union i
 
a
 yet undeveloped. Office employees in general l.lo not exhibit 
luuch interest in organizing. 1110st of the girls ,,'ho ,,'ork in offices. 
in fact. declaring that they do not wio;;;h to belong to a union. 


1 
Iembers of the Office Employees rnion furnished this information. 

 April 1, 1912. 
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BOTTLE C..A
ERSI 


The Inembership of the Bottle Caners ITnion is lnade up of 
the men and \\TOIn
n engag
d in \\Teaving the basket casings 
around wine-bottles. The \york requires considerable deftness 
and is ver
v hard on the hands, for the ribbon-likp reeds frequ
ntJy 
cut the \vorkers' fingers as she handles her material. SOlne of the 
girls displayed long cuts on their fingers and across their palIns 
which appeared sore and painful. Only forty-t'vo people are 
employed in the two shops; ten are n1en and thirty-t\\TO are girls. 
The men cane the large bottles, and the girls ,,'ork on the smaller 
SIzes. 
The initiation fee is $2.50 and the dues are thirty-five cents 
a Inonth. 11 $50 df'ath benefit is the only benevolent feature. 
The Bottle. Caners have been organized since 1896, the men 
in the trade starting the movelnent. No conditions of \vork or 
wages ,vere behind the inception of the union, nor did the 
,,'orkers ask for any change ,vhen they were recognized. The 
bottle caners have had but one strike and that ,vas somp eight 
" years ago. 2 The en1ployees ,york at piece-\vork and had always 
been accustomed to coming and going as they pleased. The em- 
plo
Ters \vish to lo,ver thp ratp of pay and insist upon consecutive 
hours of ,vork, to both of 'which the union objected. The strike 
lastèd for five months and the shops did no work during. the 
entire period, as they had a sufficiently large stock of bottles ready 
for the market to Ineet the delnands of the trade. At the end of 
five months, the conciliation committee of the Labor Council 
intervened and the caners went back to \\Tork under the conditions 
existing before thp strike. 
The \\Tork is subject to seasonal changes, the girls being laid 
off for a month or two at times. The m
n earn $3.50 a day, and 
the WOIn
n average $2 a day. Thl
 union has a rule which pro- 
_ hibits speeding up, so the above represents the n1aximum \\rage. 


1 The members were interviewed for these faets. 
2 The exact date could not be ascertained, probably 1902 or 1903. 
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"\Yhilp the Bottle Caners' Union is snull1. it is highly spoken of 
b
T labor officials for its interest. intelligence. and fidelity in 11lat- 
tel'S concerning trade-unionism in general. The girls are Alneri- 
cans, and taken altogethpr, fornl the nlost attractiye group en- 
eountered in an,\7 of the industries. 
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Wl\ITRESSES' UKIO
, XO. 48 1 
In San Francisco in 1901, some five iUlndrpd girls ,vere eIn- 
ployed in restaurants. In addition to ,vaiting on tables, they 
,vere expected to scrub floors and chairs, to clean the fixtures. 
and to ,vash and scour the silver and glass. They had to cut 
melons, ll1ake sand,yiches. and prepare all the cold dishes, such 
as berries, butter, and salad!?, for serving. The ,vork day ".as 
from fourteen to sixteen hours and the girls ,vere expected to 
keep continually busy, no regular time even being allowed for 
meals. Thesp 'waitresses \vorked seven days a ,veek, receiving for 
their excessive toil $4 or $5. 
The girls 'worked undrr a variety of difficulties. Conditions 
in the restaurants 'werp unsanitary; the kitchens ,vere dirty and 
po
rly equipped. Under any circumstances, the occupation is 
one of the hardest a ,von1an can rnter. A ,yaitress ll1USt carry 
hpavily loaded trays. ".eighing froln fiftrll to twrnty-n.ve pounds. 
over a slipper
T floor, every muscle being strained by the lifting, 
balancing, and ,yalking required by her task. She must be quick 
Rnd alrrt, mnst reluembrr vaguel.v-given orders accurately, n1ust 
often meet unrrasonableness and insult 'with amiable indifference. 
These facts, coupled ,vith long hours. arduous labor, and un- 
sanitary ('ouditions, made the lot of the 'waitress extremely hard. 
The beginning of a ehangp ,va:., instituted in January, 1901, 
'when tV\yenty-five ,vaiters and V\.aitresses held a n1eeting and de- 
termined to take active steps towar(i bettering ".orking. condi- 
tions existing in rpstaurants. For about five years thp Jnen had 
bepn organized into the Cooks' and 'Vaiters' l\l1iance, but had 
not exercise(l ll111ch influence. After the u1ppting of 
f anuary, the 
girls work('d s('verallnonths spreading intere:st among' the others, 
and on .r\. pril 2. 1 DOl, fOrIlled a branch of the men's union. 2 
""'hen 210 girls had been persuaded to join the sixty-three 
,vho had sigued th(' roll in ....\pril, and the strength of the organ- 
ization seemed sufficient, the ,yorkers decided to "ubn1Ït their 
schedule and makr their ne"\v demands. 3 The seh(:)dnle provided 


1 l\Iembers and officers of the union furnished the facts aLout this 
organization. 
2 San Francisco Examiner, April 3, 1901. 
3 Ibid., April 30, 1901. 
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that ten hours should constitute a ,,-orking-day, and six days 
should be regarded as the ,,-orking-,,-eek. Girls sh:>adily elnployed 
ten hours a day ,,-ere to bp paid $8 a ,,
eek: lunch and dinner 
girls. ,,,orking three hours. ,,-ere to receiye $1.25 a \yeek: girls 
serving on Sundays and ho]idays for four hours or less ,,,ere to 
be paid $1.
5: an overtÏIne rate of twenty-f1ye cents an hour was 
established. Recognition of the union ,,,as included in th
 dp- 
mand
. 
The proprietors rf:>fused to treat ,,,ith the union or to prolni
e 
to conform to the schedule. Back of the position taken by the 
proprietors ,ras th
 voiced determination of man
Y 
an Francisco 
business lnen to destroy the gro,,,ing po,,-er of trade-unionisl1l. 
One proprietor said. "If ,,-e get no settlement every restaurant 
man in San Franci
co ,,-ill close his doors and ther
 ,,,ill be the 
bitterest labor fight this city has ever kno\"n. The ,,"holesale 
Inerchants and the busine
s interests of the city ,,,ill be behind 
the restaurant Inen."4 
During the fi
t t,ro ,reeks of the 
trike the trouble spread 
rapicll
y. :\Iany \yaiters and \yaitresses joined their lot ,,-ith the 
strikers. aU10ng them 200 ,raiters fronl the Fren
h and Italian 
restaurants. 5 The supply houses gave strong backing to the 
restaurants. some going to the extreme of refusing to sell pro- 
visions to the r
staurants ,,-hich ,,-ere conducting business under 
union terms. 6 This action called for retaliation on the part of 
the labor unions. and sympathetir strike
 ,,,ere instituted: the 
teamsters refused to carry provisions to the non-lmion restau- 
rant
: the bakers declined to bake bread for establislunents re- 
fusing to treat ,,-ith the strikf:>rs: Ü1l1Ulnerable ran1Ífication
 of 
s
'n1pathetic trouble displayed themselves in almost every in- 
dustr
y in the city. For seyeral ,yeeks excitelnent ran high and 
thf:> ,,-aiters and ,yaitresses seeuled to be on the higlnray to 
winning their contention
. Then. nlany of the eU1ployers began 
to declare that they had all the help they needed and. ,,-ere no 
longer inconvenienced by the strike. i On the other hand, some 


4 San Francisco Examiner, April 30, 1901. 
:, Ibid., 
Iay 4, 1901. 
6 Ibid.. 
Iay 6, 1901. 
i Sun Prancisco Examiner, )Iay 7, 1901; }lay 10, 1901. 
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of th(1 restaurants signed the agrf\f\111ent ,,,it11 the union, but not 
a sufficientl
v large nUll1ber to give emploYlnent to all the worker:-;. 
No definite, satisfactory termination came to the strike. The 
troublp continued for six nlol1ths and rè1uspd much suffpring to 
the strikers. The employers denied that they maintained a black- 
list, but nevertheless the union girls ,vere repeatedly turned a,vay 
Jyithout w'ork at their o"'n trade or in any other line in ,vhich 
they applied. 8 Their lo,v ,yages had not perlnitted the girls to 
save any money. l\Iany of them w'alked the streets ànd ,yent 
hungry. Finally sonle of the girls leEt the cit
T; others assunled a 
falsp n
nl1e and went back to ,,'ork uncl(
r the old, hard conditions. 
The w'aitresses had not abandoned their resolve to gain their 
contentions, but they employed more subtle 111eans than direct 
action. The g'irls continued a diligent, steady, but quiet caln- 
paign of education ,vhich brought results both in ,yorking con- 
ditions and in po"Ter through an increasing menlbership for the 
unIon. The first concession gained "'as the one day out of each 
\veek and an allo,,'ance of half an hour for meals. Shorter hours, 
cleaner kitchens, and proper utensils all follo,,'ed in time. R
T 
February, 1906, the ,yorkers had obtained most of the improve- 
ments tnward 'which they ,had been directing their efforts. The 
menlbership had increased to about 400. In 1906 the "'aitresses 
formed an organization separate from the men, as they felt their 
problems ,,,ere no,v distinct in many "'ays. ...AJI the crafts of the 
trade continue to have a joint board, ho,,'ever, ,vhich IllPets on
f' 
a nlonth. It consists of delegates fron1 each craft, three "Taiters. 
three cooks, three bartenders. three dish,,,ashers, and threê ".ait- 
resses. 
Since the separation into a distinct union thf\ ,vaitresses havf\ 
steadily added to their nunlbers and their influence. 
\ regular 
office for the transaction of business is maintained. Three 
officers give their entire time to the ,,'ork of the union and each 
receives a salary. The secretary ,,,ho has charge of thp office 
is paid $15 a "Teek, and the two business agents each receive $1 () 
a \veek. The president, vicf\-presidcnt, thf' inside guard, and tlH
 
three trustecs each rceeive $] a 1110nth; the treasurer and the 
recurding 
ecretary are paid $2 a month. Paying these Ininor 


8 Ibid., JYlay 4, 1901. 
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officials is not customary in other ,,-omen's unions. ....\. Inember 
Inay 
erye as an officpr onl
- a year at a tillIe, ,,-hen she l11ust go 
back and ,york at the tradp for six 1110nths before again beconlÏng 
a candidate. This rulp does not apply to those officers receiving 
a Ralary of less than $5 a 1110nth. 
The activities of the union are supported by initiation fees 
and dues. The initiation fee is $2.80. of ,,-hich $1 is due at the 
time of joining and the relnainder inside of t,YO 'Yeeks. The 
luonthly dues were 
ixtv cents. but ,,-ere raised to seventy-fixe 
" "- 
cents during the 
Tear 1911 becau
e the expenses of the organiza- 
tion ,,-ere greater than they had been in the past. If a l11ell1ber 
,,-ho is not ill fails to pa
T her dues for t,yO nlonths. she must pay 
twenty-fiye cents in addition to all dues for reinstatenlent. 
\ll 
,,- hit e 'YOlllen ,,"ho are ,yorking at the craft are eligible for meln- 
bership. 
Benpfits arp a feature of the ,yaitre::,::,cs' union. Thp local 
body pays a death benefit of $50 if a girl has been a melnber for 
thirty days, and if she has been a luember for six consecuti,pe 
months the international office of the union pays an additional 
$50. In case a melnber is in arrears for due
. fines. or a
:-;t's.s- 
11le11ts for 1110re than thirty days. she forfeits all right to an :y 
b:11efi
. The wai
resses O\\-
l a plot in th: celuetry "-l
ere any who 
dIe ,,-lthout relaÌlyes or frIends are burled. The unIon also pro- 
yides medical aid in casp of sickl1e:ss and 111akes a practice of 
helping any luember ,yho is in need by individual contributions. 
That the ,yaitresses' union ha
 gained fayor by its policies 
is evidenced by the fact that 1110st of the resta urants that elllplo
p 
,yomen in San Franci:sco haye ag reed to recognize the union and 
sec ure ,,-ai!
 
throlTgh its 'Jìëãd <] uarte rs. This is a substantial 
victory in yie,,- of the hostility ,yith ,yhich the first efforts of 
the girls \yere greeted. The organization has found favor ,yith _ 
thf\ enlpluyers beeau
e it has sho,,-n its ,yillingne
s to coöperate 
in promoting their interests. The union has a rulp that indi- \ , 
yidually and collectiyply the Inembers ,yill interest thelllSelyes in 
protecting the business and tradp of thp eJuployer under contraét 
,yith the union. Rè
ponsibility is a
ull1ed by the union for an
. 
girl secured through thf\ office. The ,,-aitress is required to gi,pp 
the elnplo
 er notice if Rhe expects to quit hf\r work. eight hours' 
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notice for those "
orking full tÏ1nf\. and thr
e hours notice if she 
is a lunch ,,-aitress. 
\ fine of $1 is ÏJnpused if she fails to do 
this. .A. girl ,,
ho dOf\s not report for duty at the time specified 
iR fined $1. If a ,,-aitr0ss is r
quired to \York overtime by the 
failure of another girl to relieye her. the ,,-ages for the overtin1e 
nlust be paid by the one c-ausing the extra labor. 
Before the eight-hour la,,? for "
omen ,yent into effect. ten 
hours C"onstituted the ,,-orking-c1ay. l
ndf\r that condition the 
follo,,-ing scale "
as paid: 9 


T<>n hours on duty within 14 hours____________________________________________ 
X in e h ours on duty wi thin 14 h ours__________________________________________ 
Eig"h t hours on a u t
? ________________________________________________________________________ 
Ten hours on dut:v at ni!!ht work________________________________________________ 
Lunch waitressps, 3 hours or less________________________________________________ 
Dinner waitresses, 3 hours or less______________________________________________ 
Ten hours, sreria 1 occasions, conventions, etc."____
------------------ 
B{lnquets, parties, weddings, 4 bours or less____________________________ 
To set up, and serye 5 hours________________________________________________________ 
Sunday lunch or dinner, 3 hours or less____________________________________ 
To set up, sen-e ana clear off, 6 hours______________________________________ 
All oyprtimp for restaurants, 1 hour or less____________________________ 
Special un iform, w hi te, extra ________________________ ________________________________ 


$10.00 a wee k 
9.00 a week 
8.00 a wepl{ 
11.00 a week 
1.00 


.R:) 
2.:ï0 a clay 
2.2:) 
2.75 
1.25 
3.00 
.3!) 
.:')0 



.\fter the la,v limiting ,yornen's working hours to eight a day, 
the following s
hedule "
as agref\d upon heh'-
en the proprietors 
and th
 union: 


Reyen ana one-haJf hours within eight hours sh"aight____________ 
Eight hours within 12 hours straig'ht or broken________________________ 
From 6 to 12 P.
I., night work________________________________________________________ 
After 9 0 'dock at night________________________________________________________________ 
Lunch waitresses, 3 hours or less__________________________________________________ 
Lunch waitresses, 2 hours, 6 days______________________________________________
_ 
8unilay lunch or dinner, 3 hours or less______________________________________ 
All special occasions, conventions, etc., S hours______________________ 
Banquets, parties, ",veddings, 4 hours or less______________________________ 
All overtime for banquets, 1 hour or less__________________________________ 


$8.00 a week 
9.00 a week 
8.00 a .wee k 
10.00 a Viee k 
1.0'0 
5.00 
.85 
2.50 
C) C)- 
-.....) 


.:)0 


"Steady girls cannot snell peas, string" rhubarb, peel app1es; must not 
clean coffee urns, windows or ice boxes or scruh chairs. The lunch g-irls 
may not sweep, cJean catsup bottles or mustard pot
, or polish silver, ana 
are ]lot allo"ved to pick stI"awberries. "10 


During any eonY0ntion or oth('r :-;pecial oe(Oasiol1 rfsulting in 
the arrival of large numbers of visitors, ,yhen lllorp than a usual 


9 Printed schedule of wages of 'Vaitresses' rnion. 
10 Printed agreement of the 'Yaitresses' Union. 
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number of emplo
Yees is required, a regular girl must 
ubstitut
 
on the 
PYenth day of each ,,'eek and must be compensated at 
the rate of time and a half. Relief waitresses ,yorking four day"s 
or less. eight hours ,\yithin twelve hour
. "straight or broken 
time, " receiye $
 a day. For more than four days a crirl receivec;; 
. .. 0 
the usual "age of the "aitres.-.; she relieyes. 
TI
e personnel of the \Yaitresse
' union receives .1110re criticism \i 
than IS accorded to the ,yomen In the other unIons. Various, \ 
reasons seem to explain this attitude. The ,,-aitresses raise most 
of their fund
 for relief and sick benefits fron1 their large annual 
balL This ball provokes considerable disapprovaL One of the 
lnain features is a bar. and from the sale of drinks th
 receipts 
are $600 to $800. The sum thus deri ,red goes into the benevolent 
fund. _ The \yaitresses as a body and individually exhibit con- 
siderable I!!or
 intere st in m unic ipal politics than do the 'Y01l1 en 
of other tra de unions . This gives rise to many rumors that th e 
, yaitiësseslnclude \yiTIiintneir-membership 'YOlllen""""]I h< serve.- 
fronl tìnl
 to time. at least. in the type of cafe aEd reso rt ,hich 
is ahvays a-factor in the darker side of munir ip al corruption . 
It i
 reported from numerous sources also that politicians of a 
certain class 111ake use of the favor of the ,,'aitres.-.;es because thp 
publicity of their work thro,vs them in contact ,vith peopl
 "horn 
they "ish to influence. 
-\.ll this is mere rumor, ho,vever. But, 
,,'hatever the reasons and ,,-hateyer conclusions it I1lay f\uggest. 
it is undoubtedly true that the ,vaitresses 111ix into nUlnicipal - 
politics. and that during SOllIe administrations they have received 
lnarked favors in the ,yay of municipal positions. 
The ,,'aitresses union presents an interesting stud
y of aCCOJ}1- 
plishlllent. Its problems haye been and ar
 peculiarly difficuJt. 
It has nloulded together a class of ,yorkers "ho are notably hard 
to 'n
ld. r"nionism has taken this drifting, uncertain class and 
orcranized theJn into a body ,vhich has succeeded in establishing 
b . 
the occupation upon the basis of a standardized trade cOJnnland- 
ing a rerognized ,,-age and hours. lJpon such a basi
 the ,york 
itself can command a respect ,,'hich has been \vithheld. W'E' should 
say unjustly, and ,vith this lnnch dont'o the union is in a fair 
position to 
olye sonle of the other problems which lnakp lifp 
hard and sad for tht' girl ,,'ho must seek her liying in a nonp 
too generous nor sympathetic society. 
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ROOT ..l
D SI-IOE \,","OR1\:ERS' UXION 


The distinction of being the first ,,'onIPn to receive recognition 
as delrgates to the Council of Federah
d Trades helongs to those 
rnlployed in the 
hoe industry.1 Theirs \yaR the first organiza- 
tion coherent PDongh to deluand a voice for "'onlen in the genrral 
direction of matters concerning låbor. The girls employed in a 
shoe factory instituted a strikp over hours. \nlgrs, and shop 
conditions in January, 1891, and formed the 1300t and Shoe 
Fitters' Protective Union. A l
ngthy discussion ensued in the 
Council of Federated Trades to decide upon thr propriety of 
srating the two women elected as delegates to that body. ::\Iany 
of the men felt that to admit \VOnlen 'would be a serious departure 
fr
m the practire and tradition establishpd toward employed 
\"omen. The opponents of the \vòmen argued that their presence 
\vould occasion embarrass111ent, restrain freedom of expression, 
and introducr a disrupting element. In thp end the delegates 
,,'ere seated. 
The Shoe Fitters' T
nion c0ntinued as an organization separ- 
ate from thp men for about nine years, and then, rather curiously. 
they lost their identity al1d becanlP a part of the men'8 union 
because they \verp forced into a synlpathetic strike \vith the men 
over a cause in ,,'hich they felt little interest. In October, 1900, 
trouble started in the shor factory over an order hy the firm to two 
\velters in the bottoming department \vhich. it ,vas alleged. \vould 
reduce the pay. The men \vere told to dip insoles by si.ngle pairs 
instead of by the dozen. The work \vould take much longer, 
and the 111en, \yho \verr at pieee-,vork. could not earn as much 
by this method. The firm. suggeste<:l that the men nlÏght hire a 
boy to do the 'wetting. This \yould cost the men $3 out of their 
"reekly earnings of $18 to $21, and they declared that the firm 
must pay for the extra help. The trouble \vas referred to a com- 
mittee of five, one of who111 \\'as the secretary of the men's union. 
Immediately after the nlreting \vith the employer, the 
ecretary 
of the union \vas discharged from the factory. This action occas- 
ioned much indignation among the ,vorkers. The men in the 


1 Interview with J\,Ir. \Valter J\Iacarthur. 
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saIne departnlent as the secretary walked out at once, and the 
next day the men in the other departments decided not to return 
to ,,'ork until the discharged 
ecretary ,vas reinstated. 2 The b3 
girls in the shoe-fitting department ,yere constrained to join the 
strike. 
That the girls ,,'ere out of sYlllpathy ,vith the action of the 
men is evident from the opinions they voiced at the time. " ..A 
score or more of the girls out of employment." "Tites one ne,,-s- 
paper reporter, "when seen yesterday ,vere outspoken in their 
opinion that the lllen should get over their squabbles and give 
them a chance to go to ,york again."3 
"They forget," said one, "that "
e earn very little at the 
be
t, and this strike is not at all pleasant to us. no Inatter ,,'ho 
is in the right or in the ,vrong." 
.A.1though the employer stoutly maintained that the reason 
for the discharge of the secretary had nothing to do ,,
ith his 
connection ,vith the union. but had resulted from his being 
habitually late and inattentive to ,,'ork, after t,,"o days he "
as 
reinstated. It ,vas decided that the men ,vould not hayp to 
change the method of ,vetting the stock, or if they did. that the 
firm should pay the extra cost of employing a boy. The firm 
".as in no position to hold out against its hands, for it ,,
as in 
the n1Ïdst of "ork upon a government contract and could not 
keep the establishnlent closed ,,
ithout suffering great 10s5. 4 
The ,vomen's organization came to an end directly after this 
trouble, I) nor have 'VOluen taken any active part in union Inatters 
since. The fe\\. "ho do belong to a union are members of the 
general organization composed of both Inen and ".omen and 
number only 39 in a nIelnbership of 130. 
The Boot and Shoe 'Yorkers have had two strikes since 1900; 
one in 1909 resulted fronl a reduction in wage:s and ended suc- 
cessfullv for the union. The issue did not stay settled, ho".ever, 

 . 
for in 1910 the same trouble arose and a satisfactory tern1Ïnation 
to the discussion has 110t yet been reached. 6 



 San Francisco Exa miner, Oetober 9, 1900. 
3 San Francisco Examiner, Odober 10, 1900. 
4 Ibid., October 11, 1900. 
I) Interview with 
Ir. 'Valter 
Iaearthur. 
6 The secretarv of the Boot and Shoe ". orkers furnished the faets 
about the present
 organization. 
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GLOVE 'YORKERS. 
O. :39 1 
The history of the Glove 'V orkers' TTnion has been checkered 
and intermittent. The first organization "Tas in 1885. but it 
lasted unly êJ 
Tear and accomplish
d nothing. Seventeen years 
later, in 1902, the men and ,yom en in the glove industry united 
once more "Tith a membership of 420. The direct cause of the 
formation of a union ,vas the desire 
or a change in ,vorking 
conditions. The employees felt that the 'wag
 ,yas too lo,y, and 
the girls ,yere indignant over the charge of fifty cents for power 
and fifty cents for rent of machinery 'which 'was exacted frolll 
them each month. 
The factory proprietors were un\villing to meet the d
mandR 
of the ,yorkers, so, in consequence, the new union "Tent out on 
strike almost immediately after its organization. For eight 
,yeeks no agreement could be reached. The principle of th
 
strik
 ,va." upheld by the Labor Council, and that body and the 
other unions in the cit)T furnished financial support. The end of 
the trouble "Tas snch that it is hard to determine where victory 
rested. Some of the proprietors refused to make any conces- 
sions, and their employees drifted back to ,york on the old terms, 
severing by degrees their conneetion 'with the union. This 
d"Tindling in numhers ,yas a decided lo:ss to thp po"Ter of the 
organization. On the other hand, some of the factories agreed 
to grant certain changes ,,,hich the '''Torkers demanded' and to 
recognize the union. In these shops the elnployees received an 
increase of about twcnty per cpnt in "Tages, and a reduction of 
the charge for po,yer and machinery from 50 cents to 25 cents. 
'Vhile not gaining all the
T had hoped, at least the glove ,,'orkers 
established a foothold. 
The union continued to exist uneventfully until the earth- 
quake of ..A..pril, IDOh. .AJI the glove factories were destroyed and 
for several nu)nths nu indication "Tas sho,yn that the industry 


1 The president of the union, !tIre 
Iahoney, and }Ir. Paul Scharr
n- 
berg furnished the history of this union. Factories have also been 
visited. 
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,,-ould be rene,,-ed in San Francisco. Three or four nlonths later 
one factory started ane,,- in 'Yest Berkeley. across the bay. Thi
 
firnI desirerl the union label and gathered together a sluall nunI- 
bel' of the old organization for operators. 
-\t this time all charges 
for pO\H:lr and Inachiner
- ,,-pre abolished and a "-ag'e slightly 
higher than that given before ,ras paid. 
For fh-e years 
an Francisco had no union of glove ".orkers. 
for the old firnlS moved into the smaller conlnlunities a,,-ay fronl 
the city. and tlIP fe,,- small shops ,,-hich remained opened aç;; non- 
union establishments. In 1911. the factory ,,-hich had been 
located in 'Yest Berkeley secured quarters in San Francisco. The 
union ,,,as disorganized for about six months at the tinle of the 
l110ye. but fornled again at the wish of the proprietor, ,,-ho desired 
the usp of the label. 
It is not surprising to find in vie,,- of its history that the Glove 
"T orkers' lTnion nunlbers only thirty-five menlbers. Since its re- 
establislllnent in San Francisco, thp leaders are nlaking an effort 
to spread its influence and enlarge the nlunber. It cannot be a 
very po,,-erful union, ho,yeyer, for only 100 people are engaged 
in the trade; the hope for expansion lies in the factories ,,-hich 
nloyed into the sIllaller to'Y11S arouEd the bay. They are gradu- 
ally recognizing the union. chiefly. it nlust be 
aid. because of the 
effect the use of the label has on the sale of the class of gloyes- 
nlade. 
The ,,-ork of a glove maker is highly skilled, calling for un- 
usual dexterity and judg111ent. The girls say that they like the 
,,-ork and consequently but little shifting occurs in the personnel 
of the ,yorkers. The piece-paynIent systenl deterlnines the ,,-age. 
so considerable variation in the anIounts earned is sho,,-n. Skill. 
length of time necessary to learn the process in ,yhich the operator 
is engaged, the responsibility involved. and the judgment re- 
quired. all count in deternlining the rate of paYlllent. The ayer- 
age earning is 
12. hut it i
 not unCOlllnlon to find girls ,,-ho 
recei,"e $1.!' $16. and !þ17 a ,yeek. Xo n1Ïnilluun ,yage is estab- 
lished. One girl who had been ill and ,,-ho ,,,as learnin
 a new 
machine on her return to ,,"ork earned only $6. 
-\ linlÍt ha" never 
been Het to the nUlllber of apprenticcs. 
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The ,yomen members of the Glove 
Iakers' Union are of all 
ages, and are almost all Americans. Although the ".omen out- 
number the men in the union, they do not take much interest in 
its affairs; in fact, they refuse to hold office. and leave the busi- 
ness and direction of the union almost entirely in the hands of 
the men. 
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lTXSUCCESSFCL 
-\. TTE
IPTS 
-\. T ORG
-\.XIZ.A TIO
l 


A. fe"9 attempts at organization among ,YOTIlen have failed to 
becollle permanent. An account of them consists of little morf1 
than an ennTIleration. for their existence ,,-as transitory. 
In 1906, the telephone girls struck because of long hours, lo,v 
pay, and yarious personal indignitie
 "hich they suffered from 
the men in charge of the office. Ten per cent to t"enty per cent 
of the ,,'omen joined the union ,,-hich "-aç; formed at that time. 
Th(1 emplo
'ers ',ould eoncede nothing and thf1 girls gradually 
drifted back to ,,-ork and the union dissolved. The girls ,,-ho 
,,-ere employed at the tÏIne of the trouble all say. ho"ever. that 
conditions ,,-ere remedied. 
The flour and cerealluill workêrs haYf1 been organized several 
times. but the girls neyer agref1 or remain together for any 
length of time. 
The bag workers in one of the 
an Francisco factories organ- 
iZt'd seyeral years ago becausp tl1ey "ere imposed upon in the 
matter of ,,-ages and shop conditions. They at once instituted 
a strike and the employers conceded thp demands of the girls. 
They "'ent back to work and the union soon ceased to exist. 
The box nlakers haye been organized. but the union anlung 
the ,,'omen soon died out. 
rost of the employees arp young girls. 

-\fter thf1 eight-hour day for ,,'omen ,,-ent into effect about 
h\gent,- of the girls employed in the rope industry "-ere told to 
teach their work to boys. Belieying this to mean that all the 
eighty ,yom en ,,-ere eyentually to be replaced by men. the ,yom en 
struck against the order giyen to the twenty girls. ,yith the result 
that they "ere all diseharged at once and their places filled by 
TIlen: The occupation inyolyes heayy lifting and wurk over 111a- 
chinery "9hich a ,,'0111an's clothing renders particularly danger- 
ous. It is a tradp illy suited to girls. and the change to nlen 
seems to be desirable. The girls. ho"'eyer. came to thp officials 
of the Labor Council and appealed for interference declaring 
their intention of fornling a union. For 
uch a case. naturally, 
the labor officials refused their support. 


1 )lr. Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the State Federation of Labor, 
supplied this information. 
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A 
URVEY OF OBSERYATIOXS 


After a study of th
 "'omen in trade unions and their position 
in the industrial life of the conununity, one naturall

 notes cer- 
tain <'ommon features in their situation Vdlil
h seenl to be direct]

 
due to organization. Th0sc characteristics ,vhich differentiate theln 
fronl the general Hlass of the ,yage-earning 'YOHlen, will, obviously, 
be displayed in "
ages, hours. and shop conditiolls, but also, and, 
not the least importantly and significantl

, in thf\ personnel de- 
veloped by organization. 
Revie"wing the effect of trade-unionislll UpOll the wages paid 
to women, a fe"'
 conclusions present thenlselves definitely. In 
( e'
er
y instance a rise in wagcs has followed almost irnmediately 
after a union ,,-as formed. and no explanation presents itself 
other than the influence of the organized action of the ,,-orkers. 
The laundry ,yorkers forc<,d an increasf\ of about thirty per cent 
in the "
age scale as soon as they asserted then1selves as a united 
bod

, an action taken because attell1pts to better their lot by 
ordinances, la"T8, and outside regulation had failed. The bindery 
"romen, after six months of studying their o"rn condition, ,,'ere 
struck by certain facts about the steady decrease in "rages ,,-hich 
they had und<,rgone that had failed to impress thenl until th<,,\r 
met together in thpir union. They then dPll1èUlded an inereasp 
for the unskilled "yorkers of $1 a ""eek more than the skilled. had 
been receiving, and for the more pfficient "rorkers. an increase of 
$3 a ,\Te<,k over the "rage in force at the tiuH=> of organization. 
While it required a stril\:(:l to gain the point. the girls secured thp 
increased "
age purely by concerted action. Thp press feeders. 
,,,hite fe"r in nunl bel', shared in the increasp fOI'rcd hy the strike 
of ] 905, a strike in ,\-hieh they played an active part until the 
desired condition "
as securcd. The ''''onlcn of the T
l)ographical 
Union present, fronl the earliest days, a n1arkpd rontrast to th(
 
unorganizpd work(ìrs. Thpy received $18 to $:!:) a week in thl' 
union shops, \yhilp the girb in other shops \yere paid on]
' fronl 
$2.50 to $8 a ,veek. ...\Jthough the waitres..-;es failed to force a 
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higher wage for all the girls by means of a strike ,,'hen they ,yere 
first organized. they did establish their standard for a fe,,-. and 
it was directly due to the influence of organized action that they 
persistently pushed this standard until it has extended to the 
majority of the "'aitré

es in San Franci
co. ""hile in certain 
lines. such as the garnlent trades and re
taurant ,york. the higher 
,,'age might have conle eypntually. for. at present. the unorgan- 
ized ,,'orkers in thesp lines do reeeiye the "'iaIUe ,,'agp as the union 
"-Olnen. still. even in such instances. it certainly ,yas the ,union 
that Inade the girls of the trade 
elf-conscious agents in forcing 
the ,,-age promptly to a higher leyel and in taking the initiatiye__ 
in setting a standard. In other trades. nota bl
- the 1a undry 
".orkers. eracker ".orker
. and bindery ,,'omen. it is very doubtful 
,,-hether any appreciable increase ".ould haye conle at all ,,-ithout 
the union. Trade-unionisln in 
an Franci:-\co. then. ,,'hpl'p it ha
1 
dpyeloped sufficient po,,-er to be a con
tructiYe faetor. has estah-'I 
lished a higher leyel of ,,-ages for 'YOnlen. 
'Yhen ,,-e consider changes in shop conditions. the lannòry 
,,'orkers again prespnt the n108t striking exaluple of a chang p 
"Taught by unionism. The cracker "'orker",, the ,,-aitresses. the 
gloye w'orkers. and the garluent ,yorkers all afford illustrations 
of yarious changes. The evils of speeding up (1nd of certain 
conditions of work ,yhich ,,-ere injurious to health ,,'ere especially 
attacked by the cracker ,yorkers and remedied b
- the action of 
the union. Speeding is :-\till a feature of this industry and has 
deyeloped the only instance of 
abotage as a nlean
 of reaching 
the employer. "\Yhen the trays of cakes and crackers are pushed 
upon the girls at a rate beyond their ability to keep even. thpy 
hayp adopted the practice of casting the excess aUlount upon the 
floor or into the refuse box ,yhen the eye:') of the foreman are 
renloyed for an instant. Ho,y far the union 111ay sanction such 
tactics does not appear. but it ".ould seen1 to he a luatter of 
personal tenlper'alnent rCither than a reeognized lllean-; of fighting, 
for it i
 not practiced in all the factories. 
The ,yaitresses L1irected their protest not only against 10'" 
"-age
 and long hours. hut also against unsanitarr conditions 
and inadequate ,,'orking utensils ana persisted in their (lelnands 
until they finally 
e
ured proper 
hop 
onditiolls. 
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Th
 glove "work
rs ::Ind th
 garHl
nt ,yorkers both revolted 
against charges for lnachines. po".er, and nect'ssary tools for 
labor. Thf' aholif'hnlent of all such charges distinguishes th
 
union :-;hop, for they are still retained in a nl1111her of the non- 
union factoriès. 
Such features as lunch rooms, rest rooms, and ,velfare secre- 
tnries are not in(' luded in the demand of any union. In fact 
"' ' 
the union member:,; are inclinf'd to regard such mOYf'ments on 
the part of the employer ,,,ith a trace of suspicion that he may 
,,,ish to use these improvements as an argument in his o"wn favor 
in case highe;:. ,,'ages ".ere asked, a vie,,' they believe upheld by 
the fact th 1 f the establishmf'nts in thf' city ,vhich have done the 
most in the lin-P of ",velfare ,,'ork" pay the lo"west ,vages and 
 
the least inclined to consider the point of view of the employe

 
Trade-unionisHl has exercised a definite influence over the 
"working hours, for they have been shortened and regulated in 
every instance. 
Ios
f the ,vomen in unions had the eight-hour 
day establisheil long ..heforf. tl1ëStatë lãWmade it compul
 It 

 - - - -- --------- --. ---- . --- .- 
]s not nncommon, ho,vever, to hear un]on "women condemn a 
state la,v which prohibits "women from working any overtime if 
th
y so desire. 'Vhen the la". first ,vent into effect many resented 
it on the ground that it placed an unfair handicap upon ,vomen, 
since they must compete with men. In some industries they sa,v 
employment given to men because ,vom
n could not ,vork more 
than eight hours. The ,vaitresses spoke e
pecially of this result.! 
The leaders in the L aundry 'V orkers' Union favor the law on 
the ground that laundry ,york is s o-hard--;' nd involves such a 

 severe strain that, even though the "women ,vished tö ,vork longer, 
they ought not to be perlnitted to do so, for they ,vi11 break do,vn 
",and lose in the end b
cause of shortened years of capability. It 
"was common for ,vork in laundries to continue for an hour over- 
time, and, ,,,hile the employees rëceiyerl the time-and-a-half rate 
for such work, those who favor the hnv declar
 that the money 
,,,as not equal in its conlpensation to the advantages of an hour 
free for rest and recreation. Among the rank and file of the 
laundry ,vorkers considerahle dissatisfaction ,vas voicf'd at first. 


l^ 'J' 
--6 ' r 


'. 


\ 


1 Since the interview with Miss Andrews in which this information 
was obtained a movement has been instituted to establish the eight-hour \ 
day by union' rule for men working at this trade. 
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The la" lnade a difference of several dollars a "eek in the amount 
that nlany of th
 ,vomen earned by putting in oyertÏ1ne, and they 
lnissed the additional money. 
The bindpry 'women felt the effect of the ne". law. and ,Yer
 
quite universal and open in their disapproval of the strict limit 
upon their ,yorking hours. During the busy season they all 
added substantially to their regular ,,'ages by doing extra ,york, 
Since the regular employees cannot no\y undertake this extra 
,york. the binderies have had great difficulty in finishing orders 
promptly. The union had to give up its exclusive privilege of 
supplying ,yorkers through its office because th
 menIbership ,,-as 
not equal to the demand in the busy seasons. This means that 
the proprietor no,,- secures any girl he can find and the ne\v 
w'orker is then taken into the union. This increases the number 
of members 'who are occasional andle
s skilled w.orkers and lo,,-ers 
the general tone of the trade. making it difficult for the union 
to keep up its standard of efficiency ,,'hich had been a matter of 
pride and upon ,,'hieh the union founded the justification of its 
minimum ,,-age demand. It must be said. ho\vever. that opinions 
on the eight-hour la" and its effects are not stated as conclusive 
b
. any of the "-omen. Discussion of its pos.ç;;ible dangers as ,yell 
as its benefits is natural. The girls in the trades ,yhich had not J 
established an eight-hour day previous to the passing of the act 
have only favorable "ords for the la"
. 
..A.mong the benefits derived by ,,'onlen from trade unions. 
nlan
T of the most inlportant are intangible. belonging to those 
subtle educational and social results ,vhich cannot be tabulated. 
The girls in discus
ing their unions all d,yell upon these benefit
 
as among the chief advantages they have experienced through 
their organization. To the girl facing the ,,-orld in opéh battle'\ 
for- her living, the union offers a protection not to b ellgl
 
l
v 
,yeighed in its social consequences. She ah,-ays has friends ,yho 
"ill COlne to her aid if she is out of ,york or in need, ,yho ,,,ill 
visit her if she is ill. supply her ,,'ith proper care, and free her 
mind from anxiety about nloney necessities. This nnltual assist- 
ance is accepted readily enough from union menlber
 ,,-here it 
,vould be resented or attended ,,'ith humiliation if it came from 
outside. In fact, the ".orking girls regard ,,-ith re:-;enÌ1uent n1l1ch 
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of the so-called "social work." feeling that those "ho pre
nU11e 
to ÏInprove their condition are undertaking to do so in a patroniz- 
ing spirit ,,-hich lacks the foundation of real knowledge and 
sympathy ".ith their prohlmns. The trade union ".oman has this 
feeling strongly deyeloped. She is convinced that the laboring 
people thenlselves are lllore cOlnpetent to "ork out a solution 
of their difficulties than an.'. outsider could he. Tn lunch of 
the" social ,york" the "omen who have been trained in a trade 
union see nothing nlore than the evidence of the distinctions and 
barriers ".hich have stood in the ,,-ay of the ,yorkers gaining a 
\ hearing. They desire that independent self-respect shall be the 
recognized and established right of each person, and that in- 
. dustrial conditions shall he adjnsted to nwkp this possihle. 
Philanthropic efforts in their behalf do not meet with their favor, 
for much of such effort appea
 to them an insolent intrusion or 
an attempt to substitute an inaòequate palliative for a living 
"age. To them. the trade union "ith its po,ver to f>dncate the 
worker and to make effective the demands of the "orker offers 
the proper merliunl for the solution of their difficulties. 
....\s an edurational stilnnlant. trade-unionisln has untlonbtedl.'T 
been one of the most enlightening forces for development ,yhich 
has affected the ,,,age-earning ".oman. Questions about industrial 
conditions come to her attention ,,,ith real significanre when she 
feels that through her union she ma
T have a voicp in deciding 
the ans,yers to such questions. 
\mong the leading ,,-omen in the 
unions one meets ,,-ith much clear and vital thinking and a 
broad wisdom touched "ith humor. ....\t her llleetings the tråde 
union member must accustom herself to expressing her opinions. 
This drill develops a poise and self-f'onfidence ,,-hich nlakes it 
ea"ier to fac(
 situations outside of union halls. 
This realization of the power to be gained through organiza- 
tion and the need for the ,yorkers to ,vatch out for their o"n 
interests 1('<-1 the WOlllen in thp trade unions to take prompt action 
c ,,,hen nalifornia granted the suffrage to ,yomen. They almost 
imlnediately fornled the "IInmane Legislation League" and 
raiseò the funds for opening an office and paying a secrptary to 
carr
. on the ,york of the league. Its purpose is to see that all 
the "omen from fan1Ïlies of working people shall register and to 


II.. 
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carryon a canlpaign of education on all the political questions 
,,-itb special emphasi
 upon those ,,-hich directly concern the 
working cla."
. 
"Women are less apt to he aggreS-'jive in their nlanner of luak- 
ing denland
 than are men and the men have criticised their 
nlore patient methods of ,,-orking gradually to,,-ard a desired re- 
sult. The ".onlen hold that their way of handling difficultip
 
result'\ in less friction and gains them a readier bearing in the 
long run. For the same reason ,,-onlen favor the industrial fornl 
of organization. Jurisdictional dispute
 do not :-;ap their tinlè 
and -;trength. Thu
 the laundry ,\yorker'i enlployed in garI!lent 
factories belong to the lmion of garnlent ,,-orkers and all "\\onlEn 
,yho ".ork in binderieð are included in one union instea(l of being 
dirided according to occupation a
 i
 conlnlon el...;ewhere. 
\\
hile it is tru
 that men ,,-ere fi
t in the field of or
ani7('d 
action and hav
 frequently been th
 instigators of organization 
anlong women. they have not dictated the terms of the demands 
the ".omen sa,,- fit to make. The attitude of the Dlen ,,-hen they 
first encouraged WOlllen to forlll unions was actuated not so llluch 
by the desire to better conditions for ',Olllen a
 by the spirit 
of self-protection from the effect that ,yomen's cOlllpetition 
threatened to have in causing ,,-ages to fall. Thi
 is marked in 
the earlier days of the lllo,enlent when we find nUlllerou.
 com- 
plaints such a
 thi
. ., While "-ODIen have not been benefited to 
any considerable extent through the thro,ying open to her. of 
late years. of avenues of employment hitherto monopolized by 
nlen the earnings of Dlen ha,e been reduced." 1 This hostile 
attitude broke out into open contention bet,"\'"een the men and 
"-OUIen in several instances. notably among the garment ,'yorkers 
and the laundr
. 'Yorke
. The men cutters discovering that thr 
,,-onlen ,,-ould hold out for their 0'\11 p()int
 ,,-ere not batisfied 
to remain in the same union "ith thenl and ,,-ere allowed to 
,,-ithdra,,". but the 'women have since per....i...tently refused to re- 
admit the Dlen. In the first clays of organization the nlen in the 
laundry ,,-orkers union attenlpted to 
ubnlit a wage schedule ,,-hich 
called for an increased ,,-age for the branches at "hich men ,vere 
employed but left the ,,"omen on the old basis. The 111èll knew 


1 Coa.,t Seamell's Journal, _-\.pril 1, lS91. 
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that the employers \YQuld doubtless grant the larger \vage to a 
part of the \yorkers but that trouble might ensue if all the 
\yorkers demanded more. The \vomen refused any support to the 
measure and held out" until the demand for a higher \vage ,vas 
extended to every branch. 'Yhere men and ,yomen \york at the 
same branch of a trade tIle.. \vomen, of course, receive the same 
"rage as the men and there is no ground for controversy. Ex- 
perience in contesting for their rights in union halls seems to 
have developed leaders anlong the trade union 'VOlllen. \Vages, 
hours, and shop conditions have all sho\vn the impress of the 
influence exerted by the organized action of the \vorkers. But, 
if ,,'ages, hours, and shop conditions did not enter into the ques- 
tion at all, still trade unionism among \vomen \vould sho\y its 
results in a higher moral tone made possible by the security 
\vhich comes from the kno\vledge that there are friends ,vho \vill 
protect in time of trouble and offer hope for better days; it .would 
display its influence in a more a,yakened and trained intelligence; 
it \vould make evident its effect in a happier attitude to\vard the 
daY'8 \york, arising from the fact that the \vorker herself ha.., 
studied her industry and has participated in deterlnining the 
conditions under \vhich she earns her livelihood. 
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...-\PPEXDIX 


The follo,ying are charaeteristir of the letters and printed 
matter sent out by the 
-\nti-Jap Laundry League: 


FOR
I 1 
"In behalf of the white boys and girls engaged in the laundry busi- 
ness of this city, we most urgently request your personal and earnest 
consideration to the following: 
"The laundry industry, which has ghyen to a considerable portion of 
our citizens a fair and 
uLstantial means of earning a Jiyelihood is 
gradually being monopolized by Asiatic competition. According to reli- 
able statistics the increase in the number of Japanese laundries during 
the past two years has been o\yer 100 per cent. 
"The continuation of this appalling rate means practically the elimi- 
nation of our race from this field of industry. To IH"eyent such a con- 
sumation we make a personal appeal to you (patron of a Japanese 
laundry) as a fellow-citizen of this community-asking you to make it 
possible through your patronage to give our boys and girls a fair chance 
of earning a "\Yhite )Ian'8 Liyillg in a "\Yhite )Ian's Country. 
"In this connection we IJoint out a significant fact-that the Japanese, 
by no means, contribute toward your subsistence, and therefore haye 
no claim upon 
Your sympathy or support. On the other hand, the "\Yhite 
Race, off whom you make your liying exclus.h-ely. is entitled to :your 
first consideration and patronage. 
"Place yourself in a similar position to ours. If the .J aps should 
invade your field of industry to the extent of forcing you to the wall 
(which is a possibility) would you not be entitled and justified in de- 
manding the moral support of your fellow men and women to assist 
Jrou in resisting the )Iongolian invasion, that threatened your separation 
from the bread-and-butter necessities of life. 
"Under these circumstances are we asking too much of you to de'3ist 
from patronizing Japanese laundries. 
"-Hoping to hear from 
-ou we remain 


" Respectfully. 


" AXTI-J AP LAUXDRY LEAGUE." 
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FOR)f 2 


,. \Ye dpsire to can your attention to a subject to which perhaps you 
have given but Jittle, if any, thoug-htful consideration and yet it iR one 
that to a great extent menaces your individual prosperity. 
"Perhaps 
You do not realize that you are rendering aid anil financial 
support to those who are more than Jikely later on to encroach upon 
your present means of earning a living. 'Ye refer to the fact that if 
our various sources of information be corre<>t a .Tap calls for and receives 
your laundry each week. 
"'Ve <>heerfully concede your right to patronize whom yon choose. 
\Ve. are simply appeaJing to your sense of right and justice to others of 
your own Race. 
"At present, among the limited avenues of employment open to 
women, a great many 'Yhite Gir1R ilepend upon tbe laundries aR .their 
means of support. To you comes the question direct-a question that is 
in your power to answer: 
"For the few cents a week difference in your laundry bin, <>an you 
afford to help make life bariler for our working girls by favoring the 
Jal', who has no interests in common with your own' By patronizing 
a Jap you help }'educe the 'Yhite Girls' Standard of Living and 
-ou are 
also advertising the Jap-for a Japanese laundry wagon at your door 
means that others, seeing your example, may be inclined to fo]]ow it. 
"Again we appeal to you to look at the matter from this point of 
view, feeling fully confident that when it comes to a question of "'hite 
or .Tap you can but decide in favor of your own Race, on whom you also 
depend for your mean
 of Happine
s and Prosperity. 
"'Yin you help us maintain \Vhite !Ian'8 Standard in a \Yhite l\f an's 
Country 1 Believing you win, we remain, 


Respectfully, 


" ANTI-.J AP LAU
DRY LEAGUE." 
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FOR
r 3 


"DK\R SIR :-In the battle we are wag-ing on behalf of the white 
'Yomen and Girls of our city, who are gradua])y being forced out of an 
ayenue of employment that rightfully belongs to them, by .Tapanese 
competition, a competition that no one can successfully meet and main- 
tain a White ::\Ian's Standard of Liying, we have learned much to our 
satisfaction that only a Yer:," small percentage of L"nion people are giving 
their patronage to the .Taps-and have upon our files letters from a great 
many rnions, including- your own, informing us that a fine will be 
exacted from any member found guilty of patroni7ing Jap laundries. 
"Evidence that to us seems conc]usÍ\-e has been reC'eiyed at our Head- 
quarters, to wit:-That on Saturday, October 3rd, about 3 P.1I., you 
entered a Jap laundry on Laguna street. receiying therefrom a package 
of laundry. That the cordia1ities exchanged between yourself and the 
Jar therein, indicated that you were one of his regular customers. From 
said laundry you wended your way to the headquarters of your rnion, 
carrying- said package of laundry with you. 
"'Yhile we concede to eyery man and woman the right to bestow 
their patronage upon whom they may choose-we hold that no UNION 
MAN, EXJOYIXG THE BEXEFITS OF .AX IXCREARED WAGE AXD 
BETTER 'YORKIXG COXDITIOXS, can consistently, by spending his 
mOlwy with Oriental or SCAB LABOR. (len)" to others the benefits he is 
himself receh-ing as a member of a Labor Union. 
"". e would be pleased to have an expression of your sentiments along 
these lines, for the reason that before bringing such cases to the attention 
of the Union, of which we presume you are a member, we "ould give you 
a chance to reply, fully belieying- that did you eyen slightly realize the 
graye dangers menacing nearly eyer:,. industrial line in our city and state 
from this blight of Jap competition, you "-ould conclude that not eyen 'a 
discount of 15 per cent on bundles over one doJ1ar' would be enough 
inducement for you to aid a race that so gra\-ely menares our future 
prosp"erity. 


, 'Sincerely yours, 


, , AXTI -.T AP LA"LXDRY LEAceE." 
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CAN WE COUNT ON YOU? 


C 'FELLOW CITIZEN:- 
"Is a white man or a Japanese handling your launùry work '? 
"The laundry industry, which has given to a considerable portion 
of our citizens a fair means of earning a livelihood is being graduaI1y 
monopolized by unfair Asiatic competition. Perhaps you do not li:now 
that there are ow'r twenty large Japanese laundries in this City, ana that 
Japanese competition in the laundry business has increased over 100 per 
cent within the last two years. 
c, And what, we ask you, will this success of the ..Tapanese in the 
laundry business, if not checked, result in? For an answer, look at the 
condition of the Hawaiian Islands where Japs do 73 per cent of all 
work, where almost every business, professional and otherwise, is con- 
troI1ed by the cunning Oriental, and where the population, once white, 
is 
ow mainly yeI1ow. 
"How long win it be, think you, before this tide of Asiatic Com- 
petition win have swept away the busines:) of American tailors, grocers, 
retail dry goods stores and shoe stores. 
"How long, 1\fr. 1\ilechanic, 1\1r. Electrician, :Mr. Chauffeur, do you 
think it win be before the .Tapanese students of our technical schools 
win be underbidding you 
 
"How long, 1\fr. Bank Clerk, J\'Ír. Lawyer, 1\11'. Conege Professor, do 
you think it win be before eyen your dignifieò caning wilT be invar1ell by 
the Japs
 
c, As things are now, it "will not be long. Ileal' reaàer, until pubJic 
opinion, having become calloused by continual meeting and patronage 
of the Jap in easily assailable occupations, will accept his services in 
all lines. 


"HELP US NO'V, THEN, DEAR FRIEND, TO FIGHT TIllS 
FIGHT, "'RILE YET IT 1\IAY BE FOUGHT. Believe us, "be convinced 
that we and the other industries already attacked are but the van of the 
great bulk of California industrial and merchant classes that this yeIIow 
wave is surely and hy no me2.ns slowly I:eaching. 
",Ye appeal especiaIIy to you, :ì\Ir. "Cnion 1\1an, and to you Mr. Small 

Ierchant. It is not only your lauIHlry business we want, we want you 
to help bring your friends. 
"HELP US TO CREATE A PUBLIC SE:XTI:\IE
T IN THIS 
J\IA TTER. 
"THINK ABOTTT IT. READ ABOUT IT. TALK IT OVER. 


"ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE." 
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MEN AND WOMEN! 


Protect Your Homes from 
Loathsome Oriental Diseases! 


"That the patrons of Oriental wash-houses are constantly exposing 
themsehyes to dangerous diseases is obvious from the complaints of 
the Health Officer on .Japanese laundries, of which the following extract 
is a sample: 
" 'The walls and ceilings of the rear portion of the laundry, to- 
gether with those portions occupied as places of lodgings, are en- 
crusted with filth and dirt and in part denuded of paper; further, the 
wooden :flooring of that portion used as a lalmdry is in close proximity 
to the surface soil, forming A FAVORABLE PLACE FOR THE 
HARBORING AND BREEDING OF RATS AND OTHER VERMIN, 
ALL OF WHICH CREATES AN UNSANITARY CONDITION THAT 
IS A NUISANCE AND MEN ACE TO LIFE AND HEALTH.' 


"Further, the .Japs eat. sleep, drink and smoke in the same room In 
which your laundry work is done. 
"This, exclusÍ\-e of the injury you are inflicting upon your white 
brothers and sisters by forcing them from the emplo
Yment that right- 
fully belongs to them, should cause you to consider well before again 
patronizing an Oriental laundry. 
,. Are you willing, for the purpose of saying a few cents per week, 
to endanger the health of your
elf and those near and dear to you? 
"Shun the JAPAXESE LArXDRIE
. They are the breeding places 
of Oriental diseases. 


"AXTI-JAP LA"LXDRY LEAGUE." 
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WILL THE JAPANESE PREDOMINATE? 


"
ha]] it be that the Japanese element of the Pacific Coast will con- 
trol our affairs, or wi}] they be subject to the dominant influence of their 
predecessors, the Caucasians? 
"The answer depends entirel
T upon the action ta1wn now by the \Vhite 
Race. If we stand idly by, while the .J apanese monopolize industry after 
industry, will we have .iust cause for complaint after our \Vestern Ch'iI- 
ization has been absorbed hy the Asiatics and their Oriental morals and 
cheap standards of liying
 
"Are you aware of the fact that the Japanese have practically 
monopolized nearly every line of business in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
are in control of fully 00 per cent of the industrial fields? 
"Do you realize that the Japanese have conquered our Yaca Yalley, 
are making vast inroads in the San .J oaquin YaIley, are monopolizing the 
vine
'af(]s in Fresno County, and are in complete control of the potato 
output of the state and have increased the price of this commodity fully 
75 per cent. 
"If you douht the dangers resulting from .Japanese oc<,upation and 
competition in our midst, consider well these official figures: Despite the 
financial stringency of the times, the little brown men are shipping 
annually to Japan from San Francisco, Seattle and Honolulu, over 
$10,000,000.00. 
"This is not merely a future, but a PRESEJ\T DANGER, mm::t grave 
ant] alarming. Ta l\:e for instance the Laundry Industry. This business 
which has given to a considerahle portion of our citizens a fair means of 
earning a livelihood, is being rapidly monopolized hy Asiatics. Perhaps 
you do not know that there are eighteen large .Japanese laull(lries in 
San }-'rancisco at the present time, and this competition in the laundry 
business has increased over 100 per cent In San Francisco an(] San 
l\Iateo counties within the past two years. 
"And the tide of Asiatic rompetition is already reaching' the .Ameri- 
can tailors, gro<,ers, retail dry goo(h; merchants, shoe dealers, etc. How 
long, then we ask you, will it he before you find yourself in the same 
position as the Laundry people, with the same gigantic struggle con- 
fronting you 
 
"And to you 
[r. Capitali
t.. If it. is possible for the .Japanese to 
completely monopolize a residential section, as they haye in cprtain part!'! 
of this ('ity, ran they not spread this monopolization at will? And i::; 
the desirahility of a rpsic1ential section, or the yalue of adjacent propel'ty, 
enhanced by the presenee of these Orientals? 
, 'The solution of the problem lies with the people. The only way to 
successfully combat the inroads of the Japanese is to refuse to patronize 
or employ them in any of their industries. 
"A
TI-.L\P LAUNDRY LEAGrE." 
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